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''VESTAL FIRE" KINDLED BY JOSEPH CHARLESS 

SACREDLY ATTENDED BY LINE OF SUCCESSORS. 

BY WAJ/TER.B. STEVENS. . 

A NEWSPAPER'S CENTENNIAL! 
One hundred years of journalism^ continuous from the first inspira- 
tion! 

"The vestal fire" Joseph Char less called the Press. He started a tiny 
flame which flickered in St. Louis on the 12th of July, 1808. Through 
the century the fire has burned with not one lapse, but with growing 
strength, with increasing brightness. 

"The most pure hands officiating for the whole community should be 
incessantly employed in keeping it alive," Joseph Charless wrote, having in 
mind still his simile of the vestal fire for the Press. 

Down the generations, bearing successively the names of The Missouri 
Gazette, The Louisiana Gazette, The Missouri Gazette again, The Missouri 
Republican, The St. Louis Republican, The St. Louis Republic, has come 
this first newspaper of St. Louis, completing the record of a hundred years 
of clean-handed journalism. 

In the record stand out, like marking monuments, the personalities of 
Joseph Charless, Edward Charless, Nathaniel Paschall, A. B. Chambers, 
George Knapp and John Knapp. Almost without radical change of owner- 
ship the paper has lived its century. To-day possession and conduct are in 
the hands of descendants of the men who gave their lives to the paper. 

Newspapers have come and newspapers have gone — two scores of them 
— in St. Louis. Some of them were started with much money and with 
powerful influences to encourage them. They passed into oblivion. This 
paper, founded by a printer without means, but with ideals, kept alive and 
developed by men who had been apprentices in its office, reaches the close 
uf its century with a constituency such as few other newspapers in this 
country can claim. It had stamina. 

Money and brains alone cannot make the enduring newspaper. The 
saving grace, in the vocation as in the man, is moral fiber. 

The St. Louis Republic's century is evidence that a newspaper is more 
than a commercial proposition. It goes to show that journalism is not to 
advocate one man's purposes, not to serve one corporation's ends, not to be 
one party's mouthpiece. The St. Louis Republic has thrived one hundred 
years because it existed for the good of a community, of a State, of a na- 
tion. Undoubtedly it was not always right. To err is as journalistic as it 
is human. But the motive was good always. The ideal was kept in view 
as clearly as the light would permit. The effort was well meant. The 
expression was sincere. 

Three foreign wars, one civil war, two fires, tried the souls of the 
men who kept the faith of this newspaper. No one personality so domi- 
nated the others that when he dropped out the course became erratic. No 
straddling or wabbling policy marred the editorial page when great issues 
confronted. The Gazette was for Republicanism — Democratic Republican- 
ism — as Thomas Jefferson defined it. The Missouri Republican stood four- 
square oil Whig principles. It denounced Know-nothingism when Whigs 
wandered away on that heresy. It supported Democratic doctrine until the 
i;arting of the ways came on State Sovereignty, and then it was pronounced 
against Secession. 

The Republic has been, from its beginning, for the settlement, for the 
town, for the city. It has sustained local government when correct. It 
has scourged wrong-doing in public officials. It has been consistently for 
good morals. It is one hundred years old because it deserved to be. 
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FIRST QUARTER— 1808-1833. 



Joseph Oharless Founds Paper— First Issue on Sheet Size of 
Foolscap — ^Name Changed to Republican in 1822. 



IN the north room of. the Robidoux 
house, on the 12th of July. 1808. 
journalism in St. Louis was born. 
The* lever of the old Ramage screw 
press was pulled, a dampened sheet of 
paper, only so large as a page of fools- 
cap, was lifted ofC the type form and held 
up. The 

MISSOURI GAZETTE, 

by 
JOSEPH CHARLESS 
had come into e"xistence. The beginning 
was modest. From Lexington, Ky., Mr. 
Charless brought a limited outfit of a 
pioneer printing establishment. At Louis- 
ville he secured a printer, Jacob Hinkle. 
He" drifted down the Ohio in a keelboat. 
He was hauled by the cordelle up the 
Mississippi to St. Louis. The settlement- 
it had as yet not so much as a town or- 
ganization—was filling with newcomers 
from the States. In a single room of a 
house of posts, built years before by one 
of the early fur traders, the copy was 
written, the type was set and the paper 
was run off. 

Joseph Charless was a man of moral 
and mental force. He had newspaper 
ideals. This first St. Louis newspaper was 
boin with a character and never lost it. 

After twelve years of strenuous editorial 
life, ».oseph Charless sold The Gazette to 
James Cumtnins. Eighteen months ther3- 
after, Edward Charless, the son of Joseph, 
the founder, bought the paper from Cum- 
mins. Successively men brought up in its 
atmosphere, trained in its traditions, have 
managed and edited this paper. Down 
through the generations The Republic has 
come to its present estate with a char- 
acter. It developed distinctive qualities 
w^hich gave it enduring vitality in periods 
wlicn the mortality of St. Louis newspaper 
iiiterpriscs was great. 

*'A newspaper," wrote Horace' White, 
"whicli merely inks over a certain amount 
of white paper each day may be a good 
collector ot news, it may be successful as 
a business venture, but it can leave no 
mark upon its time and can have no his- 
tory." 

Tlie Republic has left its mark continu- 
ously in this community. It has a history 



which cannot be separated from the his- 
tory of St. Louis. 

When the paper was fifty years old, Ed- 
wards, the historian, wrote of It: 

"The Republican, in the various grada- 
tions of its advance, is as sure an index 
of the growth of St. Louis as a mathe- 
matical calculation." 



A few weeks before the first issue of 
The Missouri Gazette Mr. Charless pa^ssed 
around a prospectus for the signatures 
of those who were willing to subscribe. 
Pierre Chouteau, then a young man, Just 
beginning the wonderful career which 
made him a national character, received 
a copy of the prospectus. It was a habit 
of Mr. Chouteau to preserve everything 
in print or in writing in which he was 
interested. He carefully put away this 
prospectus among his papers, where it was 
found nearly a century afterwards by his 
grandson and namesake, the Pierre Chou- 
teau of this generation. Printed on good 
paper, with lettering as distinct as on the 
day it was sent out from the old Robi- 
doux house to the people of St. Louis 
in the early summer of 1808, the pros- 
pectus ia reproduced in fac similp as a 
feature of the centennial issue of The St. 
Louis Republic. 



Joseph Charless brought from Kentucky 
the suggestion of the name he bestowAii 
upon his paper. He had worked en The 
Kentucky Gazette at Lexington. There 
was a brief period in which the acquired 
Province was divided into two territories 
by Congress and called Orlea^'s and Louis- 
iana. St. Louis was in Louisiana. Mr- 
Charless, in 1809, changed the name of 
the paper to Louisiana Gazette. When 
Congress created Misrsouri Territory the 
paper, in 1812, became again The Missouri 
Gazette. In 1822 Edward Charless changed 
the name to Th-e Missouri Republican. He 
wanted to emphasize the paper's devotion 
to Jeffersonian principles. 

The Republicanism of The Missouri Re- 
publican of the 'twenties was the National 
Republicanism of that period— not the Re- 
publican party principles of to-day. Jo- 
seph Charless came well by his Jeffer- 
sonian Republicanism. He risked his neck 
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for the principles In Ireland In 1795, when 
he was 23 yeartf old. When he went to | 
work in a Philadelphia printing office his 
fellow-compositors did not pronounce his . 
name with the proper Hibernian quota of ■ 
iiyllables* and therefore he added lh« ex- 
tra "s," making the name wliich had been 
"Charles" in Ireland, "Charless," In Amer- . 
lea. Aa a printer, Josepli Charless set 
type for the first quarto edition of the 
Bible in this country. He married a widow, 
Mrs. Sarah McCloud, a devout woman, 
who was active in the organization of 
the first Presbyterian Church of St. Louis. 
Of the twelve years of his life in the 
United States before he came to St. Iiouis 
to sftart the first newspaper here, Joseph 
Charless passed six in Kentucky. To his 
mind his adopted country was the Repub- 
lic, not a confederated group of States. 
And so, when he came to declare, in a 
prospectua the principles The M.ssourl 
Gazette would advocate, he said: 

To extlnquiah party aulinonltles 
and foster a cordial union amous 
the people on the bai«lM of tolera- 
tion and equal Koveruuient; to Im- 
press upon the mind that next to 
loTe of God the love of our country . 
fethonld be paramount In the human 
breast) to advocate that cauMC 
which placed Jcfferaon at the head 
of the umgrlstracy, and. In line, to 
infuse and keep alive those prln- • 
ciples ^'hlch the test of experience | 
has so evidently portrayed the 
merits— to these ends shall the la- 
bors of The Gazette be directed. I 



The editors of papers on the Atlantic 
Coast were not of one mind about the wis- 
dom of Thomas Jefferson's acquisition of 
Liouisiana. Some of them were very pessi- 
mistic. In Boston, the journalistic criti- 
cism was espeially harsh. Before he had 
been publishing The Gazette a year, 
Joseph Charless was thundering back at 
these seaboard scoffers witli such editori- 
als as this: 

"Big Swamp of Louisiana! What 
citizen is there, who is in the smallest 
degree alive to the prosperity of our 
happy country, who does not fet^l in- 
dignant at the gross falsehoods and ig- 
norant philippics ijublislied against 
the Jefferson administration, concc;rn- 
ing the purchase of Louisiana? We 
would recommend these incendiary 
editors to the study of geograpliy, 
and they will discover tliat Louisiana 
possesses a soil equal to any otiier 
State or Territory in the Union. Ricti 
in minerals, numerous navigable rivers 
and many other advantages place this 
desirable country far above the 
calumny of the miserable scribblers. 
Give us industrious planters, and in a 
short period Louisiana will become the 
bright star in tl:e Federal constella- i 
tion." I 



The Louisiana of which Charless wrote 
was not the Louisiana of to-day. The 
lower part of the territory acquired from 
France was called Orleans at that time. 
The Louisiana of 1805-12 was that which 
is nuw Missouri, Kansas. Iowa, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Colorado and the Daltotas. 

When The Gazette was one year old 
Mr. Ciiarless printed this explanatory as- 
.-JuranciT 

"lit; rogret.s that his paper, under 
the untoward circumstances under 
which lie labored for the first year, 
did not come up to his own calcula- 
tions, and perhaps to the expectations 
of his patrons, but now, having dis-? 
posed of his office in Lexington, Ky., 
and brought his family to St. Louis, 
together with a supply of good paper, 
trusts that he will henceforth meet 
the expectations of his friends." 

The first year was a trying one. When 
Mr. Cho.rless in the early days of July, 
1808, looked about the town for paper on 
which to print his initial issue to 170 sub- 
scribers, alt he could find was of legal cap 
size. And so No. 1, Vol. 1, Missouri Ga- 
zette, made its appearance on paper twelve 
inches long by about eight inches wide. 

The Gazette appeared in two languages. 
Tliis was in accordance with the assurance 
given in the prospectus. That the paper 
might reach the whole community, Mr. 
Cliarless printed news and advertising in 
Fr.^ncli as well as in English. 

When Tlie Gazette had been running 
tliree years, the publisher found his list 
of delinquents required attention. lie 
printi'd conspicuously and with italic 
emphasis on "word of honor" this notice: 

•'Mr. Charless calls upon those of his 
subscribers who gave their notes or 
word of honor to pay in flour or corn 
to bring it in direcily. Others who 
promised to pay in beef or pork, to 
deliver it as soon as possible, or their 
accounts will be placed in the magis- 
trate's hands." 



Indians were among tlie visitors to the 
Jflico of The ^Missouri Gazette. With digni- 
flod i.olitcness Mr. CMiarless would hand to 
°ac-li Indian a newspaper. The Indian re- 
2eive<l the jiaper and examined it with as 
much attention as if he could read and 
was interested. If there was a wliite man 
in 'IMie Gazette oltice reading, the Indians 
Would imitate liim, turning the page when 
he turned it. Jolm Bradbury, tlie scien- 
tist, was one of Mr. Charless's visitors 
wliile he was in St. Louis, between his 
exiKHliiiuns into tlie surrounding country. 
Wlien he went up the Missouri as tlie 
guest of Manuel Lisa, Bradbury was sur- 
prised to have two of the Omaha Indians 
approacli and offer to shake hands with 
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him, claiming to have met him in St. 
Louis. Bradbury had not the slightest rec- 
ollection of the two Indians. The Indians 
pointed down the river toward S*t. Louis, 
took up a buffalo robe, held it before their 
faces and then turned over the corner and 
looked at the other side. They imitated 
the action of a person reading a newspaper 
so well that Bradbury realized at once 
they had been visitors to The Gazette 
office and had seen him there. 

The local column of The Gazette on the 
14th of June, 1809, contained this item from 
the Illinois side of the river: 

'*Some straggling loway Indians have 
been infesting the country on the other 
side, between Cahokia and Wood River 
for several weeks, stealing pigs, etc., 
crawling on all fours, and imitating 
the notes of the mudlark. One poor 
devil, being more successful than the 
rest in his imitations, and being ob- 
scured by the bushes, was fired upon 
and killed. This has put a stop for the 
present to their depredations." 

A few months after the establishment 
of The Gazette the following appeared: 

"Doctor Saugrain gives notice of the 
first vaccine matter brought to St. 
Louis. Indigent persons vaccinated 
gratuitously." 
Nothing in the newspaper business of 

those days was quite so provoking as the 

nonarrival of the mails from the East. 

Here is one of Mr. Charless's scorchers 

on the Postmasters of 1813: 

"No news!!! We are tantalized with 
a defalcation in the mail department; 
the weather is too warm for these 
tender gentry to travel, and the Post- 
masters are too good-natured to tell 
tales at Washington. How the Shaw- 
neetown Postmaster can get over his 
oath is not an easy task to tell— for he 
swears he will faithfully perform his 
duties. The Post-Offlce law says he 
must employ a rider in case of failure 
in those who have the contract." 



To the upbuilding of St. Louis, Joseph 
Charless devoted The Gazette from its 
beginning. In July, 1813, he made this 
editorial appeal to his readers: 

"In the year 1735 I first passed down 
the Ohio to the Falls, where a few 
stores and taverns constituted Louis- 
ville, a town. Cincinnati was a village 
and the residence of the ^soldiers that 
defended the Northwest Territory. The 
country between, to Pittsburg, a wilder- 
ness, the haunt of the savages".' See 
it now in 1816; both banks of the Ohio 
sprinkled with farms, villages and 
towns, some with a population of 5,- 
000 or more, with banks, steam mills 
and manufactories of leather, wool, 
cotton and fiax, various metals; schools 
and seminaries and teachers in every 
village. The above is noticed as a con- 
trast to the opulent town of St. Louis, 
with a capital of $1,000,000. It has but 
few manufactories, r.o respectable 
seminaries, no place of worship for 
dissenters, no public edifices, no steam 
mills, no banks. Mr. Philipson has 



just established a brewery; Mr. Wilk 
a white and red lead factory; Mr. Hunt 
a tanning establishment, and lastly 
Mr. Henderson's soap and candle fac- 
tory would be of great utility had it 
received that patronage it so richly 
merits. Machinery of every descrip- 
tion is needed here, and particularly a 
man of capital to erect a mill. He 
would soon realize a fortune. At least 
5,000 barrels of whisky are annually re- 
ceived from the Ohio and sold at 75 
cents a gallon, while thousands of 
bushels of grain are offered at a very 
low price to any man who will estab- 
lish a distillery." 



"Private character Is one of the pos- 
sessions of civil society which should be 
held sacred," Mr. Charless declared in his 
prospectus. "To follow a man into the 
circle of private life would be a very 
unfair and licentious act— therefore, the 
edltir will invariably exclude any and 
every piece which might lead to disturb 
our public officers in the lionest discharge 
of their duty or in the peaceful walk ->f 
the private citizen." • 

Nevertheless, Mr. Charless did not shun 
wholly personal journalism. He became 
involved in a controversy with Major 
Berry. The latter couldn't get satisfac- 
tion in the columns of The Gazette. There 
was no opposition paper. Major Berry re- 
sorted to the Jistribution of a hand bill 
to set himself right. The hand bill is 
lost to history. The file Of The Missouri 
Gazette preserves for posterity the editor's 
side of the case. That there might be no 
mistake about the responsibility, Mr. 
Charless signed his editorial which was 
as follows: 

"In a hand bill published by Major 
Berry, on Tuesday last, I have been 
severely censured, and charged with 
making 'fallacious and disrespectful re- 
marks' in publishing an account of his 
mission to Rock River. Those who 
may have read the last Gazette, and 
his handbill, will acquit me of fallacy; 
'tis true I did not give his report in 
full, because I always give preference 
to merit in the sel3ction3 for my paper. 
On the charge of disrespect, I must 
plead want of information, for until the 
Major informed ma that he ranked as 
Major in the line, ji-4 was a Deputy 
Quartermaster Gensral. I was ignorant 
of the matter. But should my pen or 
press be employed in recording any of 
his achievements in future, I will an- 
nounce him. Major Taylor Berry, 
Deputy Quartermaster General. 

"JOSEPH CHARLESS." 

The frank comments of Mr. Charless in 
The Gazette upon persons and acts gave 
offense in several directions. In the winter 
of 1815 a committee of citizens called upon 
the publisher to tell him another paper 
would be started if he persisted In a course 
which was deemed prejudicial to the in- 
terests of St. Louis. Mr. Charless was 
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not only defiant In the Interview, but 
he printed his own version of it. He 
said the gentlemen had notified him "of 
their subscription of |1.0CO to sturt a new 
paper, and buy a printer cf their own 
to conduct it as they should dictate." . 

The action had followed a personal at- 
tack upon Mr. CharlcRs about a year ear- 
lier. The editor had defended hlmse'f with 
a stick— some said It was "a shooting 
stick/' familiar In the days cf hand com- 
position and flat forms. 

The srroup of citizens who disapproved 
The Gazette's course bouf?: t press and 
type and Imported a printer. The new 
venture was called The Western Journal. 
After trying two or three names the 
opposition settled upon Thi? St. Louis In- 
quirer. Thomas H. Bonton took the editor- 
ship. That was before ho had been elected 
a United States Senator. 



1 



The affair with Consro.s.sfman John Scott 
was a ncw.spaper .sensation which con- 
tinued some weeks In St. T^)uls. The Ga- 
zettR printed several aitiths i,n Sc;ott, who 
denounced them and demanded the name 
of the author. Threats were made, to which 
Mr. Charli-'sa replied: 

"I may. be threat*'ned. but I will con- 
tinue an independent cour.se. If I am 
attacked for exer^-lHlng tie hoiie.st du- 
ties of my profe-sslon, 1 know how to 
n-pel Injury." 

That waj-. In ISIG. Mr. Chaih sff at length 
gave Mr. Scott the naino.s rf tlie writers 
of the artich's. There were five hghly 
ro.«pectahlo cllizi-ns Invrjlv*.- 1. Scott ch il- 
lenged eaeh of them, rjne • f the olial- 
lenged was lUifus Kaston, who replied to 
the challenge: 

"I do not wsint to kill you, and If you 
were to kill nje I would <llc na t.h<; fool 
dieth." 

No one of the five elialkng* d met Mr. 
Seott on TV.oofly Ishmd. 

When the fatfil duel bvtween lif-nton and 
Lucas took pluce this' enmment nn the re- 
sult appeared In 'J'he (ii\7J Ite. 

"The infernal prarrtif-e of iliKling lias 
taken off this morning ono i,f ih • first 
characters in our <nuntry, Cliarles Lu- 
cas. Esq., attorney-al-law. Ml.s deatli 
has left a blank in society not ea.slly 
fllkd up." 

At one time ^Tr. Cliarless was threatened 
with IncendiaMsm. f.s thn n suit of some 
vigorous editorials in 'I'lio riazette. Ap- 
parently a.fi a result of Iho riiiiiors that 
the editor was to lie liurno I out, in 1819 
The CJaz«-tlo Tinhli.slji d tills parauraph: 
"D. Kiinliall nMiuf.sts th'' in •< ndiarien 
of St. lioui.s to d< f' r hurniug Mr. 
f^harli's.s's estahlislimr-nl wiitil liis re- 
moval, wliicli will he un Uu- ^ntli nf 
April next." 



While walking in his garden, Mr. 
Charless was fired upon, but was not bit. 



The editor of The Gazette carried on the 
paper largely as a matter of public spirit 
and from love of the business. He de- 
pended, in large part, upon other sources 
for livelihood. The following ap];>eare<l in 
The Gazette In 1810: 

"Joseph Chariest informs his friends 
that he receives boarders by the day, 
week or month. Travelers can be ac- 
commodated with as good fare as tiie 
town affords on moderate terms. 
Stabling for eight or ten horses. Sub- 
scribers to the paper are requested to 
pay up. Pork and fiour received." 
Somewhat later the following notice ap- 
peared in the Gazette: 

"Joseph CharlCFS will give one bit a 
pound for old copper and brass and 
take it at that price for debts due the 
printer." 

Still later, in 1815. the following announce- 
ment was made: 

"Joseph Charle.sR, at the Instance of 
a number of friends In Kentueky and 
r>hlo, int<^nding to remove to Missouri 
and Illinois Territories, has opened 
books for the regstry and sale of lands, 
town lots and slaves. Evrry exertion 
will he made to render the institution 
worthy of patronage." 



In September. 182f>, after twelve ycara of 
stn-nuous editorial life In St. Ix)uis, 
Charless sold The Gazette to James C. 
Cummins, a recent arrival from JMttsburg. 
The val<'dietory of Colond Charless re- 
view<-d the paper's career. 

"Tl;e paper was f.-stablished when the 
population of the whole Tt-rrilory, now 
th<* StatH. hardly numbered V2.W) in- 
habitants; it had bef-n ceded hut four 
years. Tlie oriKlna.I jnihseriTitlon was 
but 170 Ou»\v increased to 1,000). and tlie 
advertising list small; my means were 
limited an-l the establishment supported 
witli diflioulty, but by persevrance In a 
straightforward (juurse. a.«*siste«l by kind 
frif-ndtt and patrons, he is gratified to 
know that lie transfers it to his' suc- 
cessor in a prosperous and sucees.sful 
conditirm, s.nd returns hi^ grateful ac- 
knowledgementa" 

An experience of eighteen months satis- 
fied r'unimins. Edward rihaihss, the old- 
f.st son of the found' r. bouglit out Cum- 
j mills anrl cl.anged the name of the p'-iper, 
; in tl.e .si)ring of 1«22, to Tlie Mis.souri Ru- 
', publican. 

i In lS:i2 Til.; Gazette attained the dignity 
I .if an editor who did not have to concern 
; himself with tlie husine.ss end of the pa- 
. per. Jdsiali SpaMing. (tf Connecticut birth, 
jafKr j,naduatin« irom Yale and tutoring 
! at f:nlumbia. came to St. Ix>uls to engage 
' in lli«; prartice uf law. St. Louis had at 
I the Limi; more lawyers than litigants. 
!t-ipiildlng btM.amc the editor of The Gazette. 
! Tliomas II. Ijentun and his politic'il as- 
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sedates were denounced as "vile excres- 
cences on the community." 

In the first quarter of its century The 
Republican scored many successes, but the 
beat of the 15th of December, 1829, was 
the one most talked about. That day the 
paper astonished the city and over- 
whelmed its competitor by printing An- 
drew Jackson's first message to Congress. 
It was enabled to do this, as was ex 
plained editorially, ''through the unexam- 
pled exertion" of the mail contractors. 
The message had been conveyed from 
Washington to Cincinnati in fifty hours, 
and from Lrf)uisville to this place in forty- 
eight hours. The satisfaction of Edward 
Charless and Nathaniel Paschall over this 
scoop was not lessened by the fact that It 
was at the expense of Senator Thomas H. 
Benton and his organ. The Inquirer. 



Two mPTt who were to become impressive 
.personalities* In St. Louis journalism be- 
gan as ai»prcntice boys under the Char- 
lesses. Nathaniel Paschall was a boy of 
12, from Knoxville, Tenn., when the elder 
Charless took him into The Gazette office 
in 1812. He was regularly indentured a 
bound boy, as the apprentice was called in 
those days. Joseph Charless took an in- 
terest in the training of the apprentice, 
feeling that the youth was destined for 
something more t_an typesetting. Na- 
thaniel Paschall was sent out to gather 
items of news. He wrote editorials. Ed- 
ward Charless encouraged Paschall to re- 
main with the paper when he bought it, 



and in 1828 took him into partnership and 
made him the editor. 

In 1827 the other apprentice who was to 
become a striking figure in the newspaper 
making of St. Louis entered The Repub- 
lican office. He was George Knapp. The 
family had come from Orange County, 
New York, seven years previously. The 
boy had been under the guardianship of 
Elihu H. Shepard, the schoolmaster of 
sterling traits to two generations of St. 
Louis lads. George Knapp' s beginning in 
his vocation was the delivery of the paper 
to the subscribers. In the eight years of 
learning the trade he did everything from 
taking the proofs to making up the forms. 
As Nathaniel Paschall had developed the 
news-handling and the editorial-writing 
capacity, so George Knapp became an ex- 
pert in the mechanical and business de- 
partments of the newspaper. At 20 years 
George Knapp graduated from apprentice- 
ship and was given, instead of a diploma, 
"a Bible and a new suit of clothes." He 
had become too valuable to the paper to 
be allowed to leave the office. Moreover, 
there had grown up a strong liking be- 
tween the apprentice editor and the ap- 
prentice publisher. George Knapp was em- 
ployed at a salary of $10 a week. In two 
years (1834) he was given an interest in 
the book and job department of the paper. 

The first twenty-five years of the Repub- 
lic's century established the paper firmly 
with a character of its own and educated 
from 12-year-old apprentices the two men 
who during, the half-century following 
were to make it a great moral and ma- 
terial force. 



SECOND QUARTER— 1833=1858. 



A. B. Chambers Becomes Associated With The Republican- 
Nathaniel Paschall and George Knapp Also in Firm. 



EDWARD CHARLESS and Nathaniel 
Paschall edited and published The 
Missouri Republican until 1837. 
Then two Pike County newspaper 
men, who had been successful at Bowling 
Green, came to St. Louis, seeking a larger 
field. They were A. B. Chambers and Oli- 
ver Harris. Their Pike County experience 
had been The Salt River Journal. Cham- 
bers and Harris formed a partnership 
with George Knapp and bought the paper 
of Charles^ and Paschall. Hants dropped 
out in 1839. Paschall, when he retired 
from the paper in 1837, believed he had ac- 
quired a competency. Unfortunate busi- 



ness relations reduced his estate. After a 
few years' retirement Paschall came back 
to editorial duties as assistant to Cham- 
bers. The three men, Knapp, Chambers 
and Paschall made a strong team. 

A. B. Chambers was an older man than 
Nathaniel Paschall' or George Knapp at 
the time he was associated with them. He 
headed the firm and was the responsible 
editor during a period of twenty years. 
He came to have great respect for the 
judgment of both Paschall and Knapp, and 
was guided often by their views. 

Mr. Chambers was of Pennsylvania birth. 
He had 75 cents— "six bits"— to use the 
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vernacular of that day— when at the aere 
of 21 years he reached Pike County. He 
had studied law, but before he could prac- 
tice in MiEsouri he must take out u li- 
cense. To obtain a license ft was neces- 
sary for liim to attend court, which sat at 
Fayette. In Howard County. One Pike 
County friend loaned Mr. Chambers a 
horse. Another advanced the money re- 
quired for subsistance on the trip and at 
Fayette. Having .been admitted to the 
bar, Mr. Chambers made rapid lieadway. 
He became a Pike County leader among 
strong characters. He served In the Black 
Hawk War. He Introduced good stock Into 
Pike County. He was elected to the Legis- 
lature. He established a newspaper at 
Bowling Green. He did all of thesa things 
In eight years. Then he came to St. Ifouis 
and with George Knapp and Oliver Harris 
boldly entered the newspaper field where 
Charless and Paschall had already made a 
success of The Republican. 

The people of St. Louis had an oppor- 
tunity to recognize what kind of a man A. 
B. Chambers was when, as a member ol 
the Board of Health, he did duty without 
flinching In the terrifying cholera epi- 
demic. 

Tom Benton, whom the proprietors of 
The Republican, whether Charless and 
PaschalL. or Chambers, Knapp and Pas- 
chall, consistently fought, once bogan a 
speech with something like this: 

"A, B, Q are not the whole alphabet and 
A. B. Chambers does not know every- 
thing." This was a concession that the 
man whose initials stood for the founda- 
tion of knowledge did know a groat deal. 
Chambers and Paschall were editors of 
wide range of Information. 



The firm of Chambers. Harris & Knripp 
showed public spirit and business enter- 
prise from the first. Before th' se news- 
paper men had been In poss- ssioii of The 
Missouri Republican a year Ihry opened 
what they called "The Kxclrm^'r Uuom." 
This was an exchange room in tin? piihlif.' 
sense, not the newspaper sonst*. Tlic pur- 
IKise was to supply a gatherin.u: plai-e for 
the business men of St. Louis. The Re- 
publican office was on Main slrutt near 
Pine, then the commercial cenU-r of thf^ 
city. Business men were nrnlc welcome 
to the Exchange Room. 

Another feature of the Chamber.^, Har- 
ris & Knapp policy was ''The News 
Room." This was establish' «1 by the new 
proprietors of the paper about l^tie same 
time that they brought the ExchnnRe 
Room Into public notice and use. The 
News Room was for the benefit of sub- 



scribers to the paper and of out-of-town 
visitors. It was a reading-room. Here 
Llie papers recelvrd by The Republican 
were avai:ubIo to those who desired to 
see them. Both the Exchange Room, 
which was for conversation and business 
conference, nnd the News Room, whicli 
was for reading, became at once popular 
Institutions of St. I-ouIs. The city at that 
time had no institution which supplied 
such conveniences, 

A few months before the proprietors of 
The Republican opened these rooms, twen- 
ty- five of the younger business men had 
organized the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce, with Edward Tracy as president. 
This was the beginning of the Merchants* 
Exchange of to-day, the oldest organl«a- 
tion of its kind In the country. The Cham- 
ber of Ccmmrrce. as formed in 1837, jnet 
once a month and considered subjects sug- 
gested by the business Interests of St. 
Loui.<?. The original meeting place was 
the office of the Missouri Insurance Com- 
I pany. The Exchange Room of the MIs- 
jsouri Republican was offered to the Cham- 
■ ber of Commerce for the sessions, and was 
accepted. The enterprise of the newspa- 
. ner management was warmly commended, 
iXhe Exchange Room was much frequent- 
|ed, being open to the public, except when 
the Chamber of Commerce was In session. 
Thirty-five years later George Knapp took 
up and can led through the movement 
which f,'3ve St. Louis the present $2,000.- 
)0O Chanibrr of Commerce. 



' In 1840 The Missouri Rt^rublican suP- 
! ported Old Tippci-anoo-William llenrY 
i Harrison. It did so with such effectiveness 
. and zeal that in tl:e midst of that Hard 
', Cider cainpait?n an enibU.in, a symbol as 
it WJTC. was bi si owed upon the paper 
by the adinirinff ^Vl»iK^'. Tlie Republican 
wns callpJ "Tlie Old Coon." The name was 
aecept«'«l pronipMy. Tlie emblem, a metal- 
lic fii^uro of .1 C'.ntn eouchant, was hoisted 
hi^li aljjve the building. I'erched over 
n.e (owe:iii;T sun k< .<lack the coon was 
visible Ironrall parts of the city. Thirty 
yt.'iirs afti-rwards pi.'Ople coming up from 
I lie b.:ats ;ind tl:e ferry landings— for 
tlure was no bridge at that time— saw 
still on iluiy al.ovt? Tlie Republican build- 
ins, the coon coucliant. The emblem had 
xuivived two disastrous fires. When the 
paper was mov«d to Tliird and Chestnut 
streets, occupying a new building which 
lanktd with tlie bt-st architecture of the 
city in its (lay, tl:e coon found a place in 
the iron arch of the main entrance. The 
figure ^vas also carried above the build- 
ing. Through two quarters of The Mis- 
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fiourl RepublJc^un'ft century the device was 
proudly acknowledged. 

Geltlfig the me&fiQge of the Freflldeat of 
the United Stilt es before competitors wa? 
the occasional test of newapajier enter- 
prise In th*^ first half century of The Re- 
publican. In December, 1S44, Frealdent 
Tyler's message was printed seven days 
after delivery. It reached Cincinnati by 
special expreaa three days out from Wash- 
ington and wafl put into type there. Copies 
were sent to Lriuisville by ateamboat 
From Loumvllle the precious document 
was hroug:hl by stage coach express tt 
St, Louis, arriving on the sixth day after 
delivery in Washington. 

The pdntitig of President Polkas mes- 
sage of 1S16 by Tbo Missouri Republican 
broke the recoriJ again. The message 
reached St. l^u^s In four days. The nexl 
year, 1S^7, The Republican knocked a. day 
off the record and printed the message in 
three days after delivery. For the first 
tinia the telegraph was used In partial 
trans m leal oti. The copy of the meswage 
was carrie<I by exprefis from Washington 
to Philadelphia, thence was wired to Yln- 
cennea, Ind. From there It was brought to 
St. Louis by epedal arrangement with 
*Kaet man's line of stages. "The most mag- 
nlfloent enterprise of the age," this news- 
paper feat was called. The meKsage. Im- 
mediately on Its receipt In St. Louis ^ waa 
printed as an extra of The Missouri Re- 
publiCiin, and was mailed to al] parts of 
Missouri and Illinois. 



On the aoth of September, 1836, The Re- 
public an became a daily paper, with sis 
Issues a week. In 1S37 The Republican ad- 
vert is ed for a city editor and began to 
run regularly a local department, distinct 
from editorial expressions. That waa an 
innovation. One of the flrat things the 
local editor did was to publish an elabor- 
ate account of the races which were goin^ 
on at the St. Louis track. 

In September, 1848, The Republican 
startled the conservative elements of the 
city by puhiisiiing a Sunday paper. A pro- 
teat was promptly circulated for signa- 
tures. It expreesQ^d regret "that a jour- 
nal of such de<iervedly high standing 
should len<| Us ItiAuetice^ not by argu- 
ments but hjf something far more power- 
ful, its example, against the proper keep- 
ing of tlmt holy day." The editors replied 
courteously, expressing their appreciation 
of the interest taken by the subscribers to 
the protest* hut declined to recede from 
the publication of a Sunday lasue^ 

The aeustble attitude of The Missuuri Re- 
publleon upon Sund&y ol>»erv«Jica was weU 



Illustrated by the editorial course it pur- 
sued when the question was before tht 
community In two distinct forms. Mayor 
O. D. Filley was elected by the Free Soil 
party at a time when The Republican was 
the leading Democratic paper in the city. 
In August, 1859, the people of St. Louis 
voted. 7,544 to 5MA, against the sale of In- 
toxicating liquors on Sunday, The Repub- 
lican, commenting on the result, said: 

"The triumphant vote by which the 
people of St. Louis declared their opyo- 
sltion to the sale of intoxicating liquftra 
on Sunday i^ a matter of sincere con- 
gratulation to all our best citizens. It 
was not a party vote; it had nothing 
to do with party, but was the free 
declaration of mind of all parties and 
natlonaUtles against the excesses which 
have been superinduced- hy a special 
law of the Legi£!iature passed two years 
ago in effect giving unlimited licenae 
in the absence of a proper police to these 
Jiou^es being kept open on Sunday. 
• * • * Not only the beer gardens in 
the suburbs, to which men retire as a 
place of pleasure and relaxation on 
Sunday, but all the beer saJoons and 
dancehouses and Ave or tilx theaters 
have been opened on Sunday night on 
every prominent street in the city. This 
is the evil that is mainly complained 
of by our citizens/' 

In definance of the vote against thG sate 
of intoxicating liquors on Sunday, a Com- 
mon Council on August 9, 1859, passed an 
ordinance legal lasing the keeping open of 
saloons on Sunday until 9 o'clock in the 
morning and after 3 o* clock in the after- 
noon. The Missouri Repabllc&n, com" 
mentlnj^ editorially upon this action, said; 
"When it is considered that it |s 
scarcely a week since the people of this 
city by a majority of 2,000 votes de- 
clared their opp4>sitIon to the very 
practice which this law seeks to justify 
and to carry out. the eftrontery of the 
Council may well be tn© subject of 
special wonder." 

The Whig party In St. Louis went to 
pleees and fhe Native American idea be- 
came popular about 1846. A Sunday law 
^'fE' passed by the Common Couocll. The 
city government was under control of the 
Native American party. The new law pro- 
liiblled the running of on^T^ibuse^ "on Sun- 
t!ay after the hour of 2 o'clock In the afU 
ernoon for the purpose of carrying passen* 
gers from point to point." This ordinance 
applied to coy "omnibus or vehicle capable 
oT cctntaining more than four persons." 

Although the Native American party In- 
cluded a great many Whigs, and although 
The Republican ))ad been the leading Whlf 
papei% this Sunday ordinance upon otnnl- 
bus servico was denounced editorially. The 
Republican said: 

■'The above Is a fair specimen of the 
legrislatlon of the Native American 
City Council. The diatinotlon drawn 
between the morning and evening of 
S utility, making an act lawltil If done 
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before 2 p. m. and unlawful if done 
after that hour, the distinction be- 
tween carriages that will hold four and 
those that will hold Ave persons, the 
allowing the rich and prodigal who 
can own or hire a carriage an un- 
bounded latitude to ride and drive 
through the streets at all hours, while 
the laboring and less prodigal must not 
enjoy a ride, although it only costs a 
dime. Is worthy of the enlightened age 
and spirit of the board that can sanc- 
tion it." 



I matched fight that the circle of bystand- 
I ers could not tell which man was getting 
I the worst of it. Finally the combatants 
I separated when both were completely 
I worn out. The spectators looked them 

over carefully and tried to determine 
I which one had won the honors. They 

were unable to decide, but they did make 



The fire of May 18, 1849, swept fifteen 
blocks of houses In the business portion 
of the city and twenty-three steamboats. 
The loss was in the millions of dollars. 
The recovery of the city and The Mis- 
souri Republican from this disaster was 
characteristic of the vitality of both. On 
the ruins of the business district arose 
more costly and splendid buildings. In a 
short time the blocks were entirely rebuilt 
with structures far better than those de- 
stroyed. 

The Missouri Republican suffered in loss 
of type, presses and other portions of the 
plant The blow was a heavy one, and 
yet within less than two years The Mis- 
souri Republican was established in a new 
six-story building. Its size was increased 
to a sheet measuring 31^ inches in width 
by 52 inches in length. 



From 1856, when it supported Buchanan 
for President, The Missouri Republican 
was a I>emocratic newspaper. It reserved 
the right to criticise candidates and plat- 
forms, and it exercised that right. From 
the same year, when It supported Fre- 
mont, The Missouri Democrat, predecessor 
of The St. Louis Globo-Democrat, was a 
Republican newspaper. Neither of tlie.-e 
great papers was a party organ, but con- 
sistently supported, in the main, the meas- 
ures of the respective parties. Probably 
the names of no two newspapers in this 
country have been. so extensively com- 
mented upon as The Missouri Republican 
and The Missouri Democrat were in the 
years when they represented tlie parties 
of opposite political faith. When the late 
John Hay" visited the World's Fair at 9t. 
Louis in 1904 he told a Lincoln story 
on the names of the two St. Louis 
newspaper.^ as they were in Lincoln's 
time. Lincoln said to Mr. Hay, during 
the campaign before the Civil W^ir, that 
The Missouri Republican and The Mis- 
souri Democrat reminded him of a desper- 
ate fight he once witnessed in the Court- 
house yard at Springfield. Two men en- 
gaged in a rough-and-tumble bout. They 
clinched and struggled and rolled and 
tumbled all over the Courthouse yard, 
Lincoln said. It was such an evenly 



the astonishing discovery that each com- 
batant had on the other's coat, but was 
wholly unhurt. 



The first tT j years Joseph CharleoB ran 
The Gazette In the old Robldoux house, 
the entire ccat of publication was $20 a 
week. That Included Jacob Hinkle's sti- 
pend. About the end of the second quarter 
of the paper's century, Hinkle made a 
visit to St. Louis, coming from his home 
In Indiana. He found The Republican oc- 
cupying a six-story building, with a week- 
ly expense account of over $4,000 and a 
pay roll of nearly 200 names. That was 
fifty years ago. 

When The Republican celebrated its semi- 
centennial Mr. Paschall had a staff of 
nine. Some years later a St. Louis editor 
walked about the brain department of 
his paper, readmg the signs above the 
desks. "I see," he commented, "we have 
a city editor, a society editor, a sporting 
editor, a river editor, a night editor, 
exchang-e editor, a railroad editor and sev- 
eral other editors. Where are the report- 
ers?" 

It wag nut so before tlie Civil War. Mr. 
Paschall had an associate editor, a com- 
mercial edil'jr, a monetary editor, a river 
reporter, two local reporters, one stenog- 
rapher and two assistants. 

Tha paper had its special correspondents 
in London, New York, Springfield, 111., 
Independence, Mo., and San Francisco. 
Independence was an important news cen- 
ter. It was tlie outfitting point for the 
Sante Fe Trail. 

Natlianiel Pascliall's active connection 
with The Republican was forty-five years. 
In the fifty-seven years of his association 
with the paper George Knapp had a pro- 
prietary interest during forty-nine of 
them. Joliii Knapp was in charge of the 
publication oflice more than thirty years. 

Neillier George Knapp nor Nathaniel 
Paschall supplied that attention to busi- 
ness detail whicli is essential to success in 
a metropolitan newspaper. John Knapp 
came in as a partner in 1SG4, after the 
death of Mr. Chambers. He bought a con- 
sklerable interest for cash and was the 
pu))lislu r. 

The association of the brotliers Knapp 
in the management extended over a con- 
tinuous period of twenty-nine years. It 
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was a more Intimate association than is 
often the case even with brothers, and the 
paper took distinctive impress from the 
marked personality of each, both being 
men of strong character and positive con- 
vections. The firm as reorganized, was 
"George Knapp & Co.," and that re- 
mains the corporate title under which the 
business is now conducted, fifty-three 
years later. 

Within two years after John Knapp took 
charge of the business office the paper 
was making money at a rate that aston- 
ished Greorge Knapp and Nathaniel Pas- 
chall, the other partners. The circulation 
was greatly increased. The advertising 
patronage was doubled. 

The first inclination of Mrs. Chambers, 
after the death of her husband In 1854, 
was to retain a one-fourth interest in the 
paper. After a few months she decided 
that she preferred to sell that interest. 
George Knapp bought Mrs. Chambers's 
interest and held the paper in trust until 
the partnership was arranged in such a 
manner that George Knapp, John Knapp 
and Nathaniel Paschall held each one- 
third interest. 

Then it was that the paper attained the 
blanket-sheet proportions, larger than any 
other paper west of the AUeghenies, and 
larger than any of the Eastern papers, 
with two exceptions. To the national po- 
litical influence was added the phenomenal 
business prosperity of the paper. 



How carefully Nathaniel Paschall edited 
The Republican was illustrated when Wil- 
liam Hyde, the city editor, brought in his 
account of the funeral of Thomas H. Ben- 
ton in the spring of 1858. The obsequies 
were attended by an immense number of 
people. Inspired by the occasion, Mr. Hyde 
used some adjectives. He wrote of the ex- 
Senator as ''eminent." Mr. Paschall ran 
his pencil through "eminent" and inter- 
lined "distinguished." Some time after- 
wards Mr. Hyde asked Mr. Paschall why 
he made the change. The editor replied: 

"Benton was a distinguished, a conspic- 
uous, or a noted man, but not an eminent 
one, towering above men of his station. 
He was not learned, not eloquent, not pro- 
found." 

Then followed an offhand analysis and 
review of Benton's public life as Paschall 
had known it from the time he was an ap- 
prentice under Joseph Charless and re- 
ceiving his initiation into Journalism. 

"Yes, sir," said the editor, as he con- 
cluded his ginalysis, "Benton was a promi- 
nent man, a noted man, but not what 
should be meant when we say 'eminent.' " 

Modesty waa a trait of Nathaniel Pas- 



chall, so strong that it amounted to diffi- 
dence. He was never heard to boast of 
what he had accomplished. Yet his course 
in breaking with the Buchanan adminis- 
tration on the Kansas policy, in support- 
ing Douglas with all of his editorial might, 
in checkmating Claiborne P. Jackson's Be- 
cession plan, in overcoming the personal 
influence of Senator Green, did a great 
deal more than history has given credit 
toward holding Missouri in the Union. 

When The Missouri Republican reached 
the half century mark, July 12, 1858. the 
editor wrote: ' 

"Fifty years ago to-day this paper 
came into existence. The cycle of fifty 
years is a rare event in human life— it 
is an epoch in the history of the coun- 
try— it is a miracle in journalism." 
All of this was true. In 1P08 the paper 
was a little sheet about twelve inches one 
way by fourteen and one-half inches the 
other. The 170 subscribers represented a 
community of fewer than 2,000 people. A 
journey to New Orleans and back was 
ninety days by keelboat. When Congress 
created Missouri Territory, in 1812, the 
news was forty-three days coming from 
Washington to St. Louis. The mail went 
from St. Louis to Shawneetown once a 
week and was carried in a small bag 
ponyback. 

Recalling the beginning In the single 
room of the Robidoux house and that lit- 
tle sheet about the size of a letter, the 
editor thought of the community grown 
to 150,000. He looked at a newspaper the 
largest in the West, with only two larger 
sheets in the entire country. He recalled 
the single printer who helped Editor 
Charless get out The Gazette, he compared 
the weekly cost of $20 in 1808 with the 
weekly expenditure of $4,000 in 1858. Truly 
he could pen— there was no typewriter— 
"it is a miracle in journalism." 

While The Republican was growing 
from fourteen and a half inches to flfty- 
slx inches and from twelve inches to thir- 
ty-three inches, more than twenty other 
newspapers were started in St. Louis, ex- 
isted through varying periods and died. 
Looking backward, the editor wrote, in 
the semicentennial issue: 

"The success of the Republican orig- 
inated with its constant efforts to 
promote all departments of business in 
their diversified channels and to 
Identify itself with the whole interest 
of St. Louis; it has been the firm 
friend of the city by being for' half a 
century the faithful and reliable organ 
of every class of business. The Re- 
publican looks to the people for its 
success by devoting a portion of its 
columns to all the various ramifica- 
tions of commerce, trade and profes- 
sional pursuits which make the llf« 
and being of St. Louis. Its destiny la 
linked with that of the city." 
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THIRD QUARTER— 1858-1883. 



Influence Exerted Before and During Civil War— The Repub- 
lic's Policy Aligned State Against Seqession. 



AB. CHAMBBRS had strongly de- 1 
veloped In him the theory of jour- ' 
iialism which subordinates money- | 
' making to the higher purposes. I 
He was public-spirited, and during' 
the period when The Missouri He- j 
publican was growing into the lead- i 
Ing position among the papers of the' 
Allegbenles, Mr. Chambers and his part-: 
ners were better pleased with the evi- 
dences of The Republican's influence 
than with the profit side of the ledger. 
George Knapp, a yery young man when 
he became associated with Chambers and' 
Harris in 1837, grew Into the same news-. 
paper policy. He was naturally a generous 
man. He let money go freely to accom- 
plish worthy ends, from the public poip' 
of view. If he had not been of this chai- 
acter he would not have been so success- 
ful in raising large amounts for the pub-i 
lie movements In which he was a leading, 
spirit. Georgo Knapp was not a writer. '< 
During the life of Mr. Paschall the shap- j 
Ing of editorial policies, eo far as na- 1 
tional questions were concerned, was left 
to him. In local questions George Knapp 
was not only consulted but his judgment 
of men and measures was much deferred 
to. After Mr. Pasoliall s death, in 1866, 
George Knapp gave more attention to the 
editorial policies. Jolin Knapp was then, 
as he had been for twelve years, the 
publisht'r. Tlie paper prospered greatly. 
Its circulation and advertising revenues 
far surpassed any previous newsi)aper rec- 
ord in St. Louis. They led all other West- 
cm papers. The business success of the 
paper was due to John Knapp's initiative 
and executive ability. 



The power which' The Missouri Repub- 
lican wielded In politics was well shown in 
the oegir.ning of the third quarter of its 
century. At Charleston, in 1860, the Demo- 
cratic party had divided and the ad- 
journed convention at IJaltlmore had put 
out a second tickf't, hi-adod by Douglas. 
The Republican, under I'aschall and the- 
Knapps, had sui)port«'(l lUichanaii in 1856/ 
It was Democratic in pdlitics but anti- . 
secession with all of th« vigor l»aschall 
could put into the editorial page. Missouri : 
Democrats divided sharply. There were; 
Brecklnridyc Demoorats and Douglas i 



Democrats, dalb. Jackson had been nomi- 
nated for Governor at a regular conven- 
tion. The Republican knew his leanings 
toward secession. Thomas C. Reynolds 
was the nominee for Lieutenant Governor. 
To Mr. Reynolds Mr. Paschall said: 
"Jackson's course has been unendur- 
able. He should instantly, upon hear- 
ing of Douglas's nomination, have pro- 
claimed his adhesion to the usages of 
his party and announced his purpose 
to do everything In his power to 
carry the Douglas ticket. He hates 
Douglas, I know. His personal likings 
In this matter, whether they relate to 
Douglas or to Douglas's friends, ai'S 
a thing of Indifference." 

Then followed an Intimation that if 
Jackson did not support the regular nomi- 
nee he need not expect his own appeals 
for support on the ground of his regular 
nomination to avail him. To William Hyde 
Mr. Paschall gave instructions to go with 
Mr. Reynolds and ascertain the result of 
the message to Clalb. Jackson. 

"Watch those gentlemen," the editor 
said to his correspondent, '*do not let them 
get away from us. If they don't come 
out publicly for Douglas within three days 
after they meet— saj a.t lioonville— tele- 
graph immediately and come home." 

The correspondent of The Republican 
did his work well. He found Claib. Jack- 
sonsun, rode across the country with him, 
occupied a bed in the same room with 
him, and heard the stormy interview in 
the moonlight outside when the messenger 
of the Breckinridge Democrats In St. Louis 
arrived with the demand upon Jackson 
to come out for Breckinridge. At Boon- 
viUe, Claib. Jackson asked for another 
day of grace; ho wanted to consult Con- 
gressman John B. Clark at Fayette. 
Clark had been one of the leaders of the 
Missouri delegation at Charleston. Mr. 
Hyde telegraphed to Mr. Paschall Mr. 
Jackson's request for more time, and went 
on to Fayette with the politicians. While 
the conference proceeded behind closed 
doors, Mr. Hyde completed the Fayette 
end of the arrangements he had begun 
at Bounville the niKht before. There was 
no wire from i'"Myctt(\ Boonvillc was thf» 
nrar«sl ic'.c-rapli i)<)int. 'i'lic corn'spond- 
ent stot)d near llie door of the room where 
the conference was taking place. Outside, 
around the corner, a. negro boy, trusty 
and light of woight, .sat on a pafldle horse 
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of Howard County's best breeding. 
Thomas C. Reynolds was a St. L^uls law- 
yer and alive to th^? rtitPiprisp of jour- 
nalism. He had agreed to pass out the 
word as soon as a decision was reached. 
He did his part, ii.' • i-j.jL-.i the sheet 
of paper, dashed out of the hotel and gave 
it to the boy. Down the Bopnville pike 
moved a cloud of dust. Tho i]uliL5claii.-> 
came out slowly from the conference and 
the Bpeiiklng liegun. There was much pre- 
llmitiftry oratory. When ClaSb. Jackaoii 
flraJly reached hig climax ^intt announce I 
thAt the Democratic Stale ticket support 
ed DoiiglSK. the news hrid traveled by 
pike from Fayette to liotmyil^e and by 
wire from. Boonvir.e to St. Lotiis and 
was being read on The Missouri Republic- 
an bulletin board by the astonished Breck- 
1 n rUl g y D t ni a c r li I s . 

Missouri was carried by a clos>e vote for 
Douglas. The Missouri Republican' pol- 
icy aligned the State in the presidentinl 
election of 1860 against the r^i: c^s^irm move- 
ment. In the three months which fol- 
lowed the elocHlod, bt'itiro the outbreak of 
hostilities, The Missouri Repulillcun wa.^ 
steadfastly fur the Union. It deplored the 
growing friction iK^twccn the Republicans 
and the secessionists; it advocated a course 
which would have averted the capture 
of Camp Jackson and the shedding uf 
blood in the streets of St. Louis, but it 
never wavered in its support of the Na- 
tional Government as against the claimed 
right to seccilc. H:i|]>ki rentury a.!":' Jo- 
seph Charless put it in his prospectus the 
creed of this paper was "that next to 
love of God the love of coimtry sho^ild 
be paraniount in the human breast. 

In supporting Dousliis Th& Repvtblicin 
was compelled to antasontatis the Euchan- 
an iidinlnislratlon, which it had supported 
four ypars befoif. It also had to oppos>e 
Senator Green, of Missouri, who had a 
strong personal following in the State. 
With -Mr. riis..'hrill vvjiUiii^ day a.fter day 
his trenchant editorials, and William 
Hyde doing pol]iiui-.Mi Hydo had from 
the days of his legislative correspondence 
at Springfield been a zealous admirer of 
the "Little Giant"— The Missouri Repub- 
lican csrrieJ the State for Douglas. 



The Republican was antisecession. but 
It did not support the Lincoln administra- 
tion in many measures. The discriminat- 
ing course of : ., .. :. :ur[i:ipL-r did a great 
deal to bring abou t!je filvi-^itjn in the 
Republican party of Missouri. iMic Repub- 
lican advocated for Demotiats in Mis- 
souri a "passive polli^y, tis it wa-^ called, 
when, in 1870, the Republicans split and 



put up two candidates for Governor. The 
result was the election of B. Gratz Brown, 
the candidate for Governor of the Liberal 
Republicans. The enfranchl^emt^iu of inc 
ex' Cot! federates was part of the political 
programme. In 1872 an effort waa maiie 
by The RepuDlican to make national 
the passive, or 'possum policy," as 
the op position iiicknamed it, which had 
operated so advantageously from the par- 
ty point of view in Mlsaaud in 1870. The 
Republican started this national move- 
ment In this State, having the sup- 
port of Carl Schurz and the Westliche 
Post. 'i1ie moveirrient Kilned grea head- 
way among Liberal Republicans, and es- 
pecially among the GermHTiig throughout 
the country A National Convention was 
ealled to meet In Cincinnati The State 
Convention a Jeflerson City which elect- 
ed dclog£itt:a to thU Liberal Republican 
Convention at Cincliiiiatl, was conducted 
practically by representatives of The 
Republican and the Westliche Post. Jo- 
seph B. McCullagh reported the conven- 
tion for the Missouri Dftmocrat, He called 
it the "Rill and Joe ConvenLSon, "Bill 
and Jo€*' were William. Hyde <jf The Re- 
publican and Joseph Pullt^pr of the West- 
liche Post. The Jlepublican stnr1<^.! ttie 
movement which i esulted in the Cincinnaiti 
convention and the nominations of Greeley 
and Brown. A fatal mistake wis madtj t>y 
the Democrat ic National tZcnvention in fall- 
ing to carry rjut The R#publlcarL'? passive 
policy. The Baltimore Convention of the 
DumacntiQ party in 1^72 took positive action 
on the ticket, instead of adopting tlue pass- 
ive Course, which had been pursued by the 
Dcimocrfttlc party of Bdlgsourl bo success- 
fully two vfiir-u bf^f^rr. The result of the 
action at Baltimore was to antagonize the 
Liberal Republicans and many of the Ger- 
man voters. The Greeley and Brown tick- 
et failed of the support expected for it 
from elements in the Republican party op- 
posed to Grant and the reconstruction 
measures in the South. 

Four years later The Republican suc- 
ceeded In bringing the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention to st Lcuis. The body 
met in the new Chamber of Commerce, 
Samuel J. Tilden was nominated. 



An incident of the presidential campaign 
of 1876 ] nostra tea the abiding faith Uje 
readers oi" those days had in their respec- 
tivij ncwspapersi That was the Tllden- 
Hayeg campaign The morning after the 
election botli jmrUt'S claimed everything. 
The next morning Tilden had the best of 
the returns. The third morning it looked 
better for Hayes. The fourth morning 
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there was great douM. Then, from all social condlticn of his fellow-citizens, 

parts Of the paper's terr.tory. poured .n Natha.Uc, ^ Pas^chaU^ was. ^-urlng^^the 

telegrams by scores and by hundreds, ask- enllglitencd ami faithful worker." 

Ing Information as to the result of tho 

election. They came to the desk of Cliarlcs 

W. Knapp. then quite a. young man and George Knapp and John Kiiiipp had 

in charge of the news desk. Mr. Knapp characters as positive as Nathaniel Pis- 

suiVeyed the growing mountain of yellow chall's. Yet these three men built up The 

telegraph messages. It was absolutely un- Republican until it was of commanding 

safe to make a prediction. The reputation influence and a great paper, without cl.'inh- 

of the paper for reliability would not Jus- Ing between tliem. They worked togethnr 

tify any g^uessing. &o Mr. Knapp, after a lifetime. If Nathaniel Faschall steered, 

some hard thinking, wrote out this brief John Knapp kept the machinery running. 

form to cover all inquiries: George Knapp stood between tliu com- 

•*The Lord only knows, and he won't munity and tlie newspaper. He had a 

tell." strong and steadfast de-sire to make the 

newspaper of practical benefit to the city. 

- „ -r ^ -r^ , ^, He wont among people. He got idejis of 
George Knapp John Knapp and N a- j^^j^ ^^^^^^^^ ^e made the pap.r 
thaniel Paschall were admirably adapt- ^ .gjgtent advocate of local measures 
ed to work In triple newspaper harness. ^J^^^^,^^ f^, the public good. Mr. Hyde 
Paschall was a born ed toi-^ He was ^^^^ ^ j^^^^^,^ newspaper 
a judge of news He laid out a po- ^ ^^^ ^.,,^3^ 
litlcal policy, which he fo lowed with ^ ^ ^^^^^^ ^,^ ,^ ^ ,j^3„ ^„^ 
great force The Missouri Republ C ^^^^^ ^,^ j,^, ..^e i.aud in- 
an advocated Jefferson sprinciph-s. the ;^ ^^^^^,j^^^ ^.^^.^^^ ^ ,,,, 
Whig creed of Henry Clay. It parted ^ •" ^^.^^^^j ^^^ ^,^,, ^is ambi- 
squarely with tho«e who went inlo the P^ » riuHubers's and Pa.challs. was 
American or Know Noth:ng movement It ^ ^j,,.^., ,^,, ^, legitimate, cur- 
helped elect the Democratic ticket when ^ oaifM-ially commentt'd upon, 
Buchanan was chosen. It opposed seces- int.ni^nnlly. fairly, ai:k. we:- 
sion. It fathered the passive policy and ^^^^ ^^^,, ^,^^,^ ^, ^y p,„,,,. 
encouraged the Uberal Republican move- ^ ^^^.^.^^^^^ ^^^„ 
nrient of the carlv seventies. It has con- ^^^^.^^ ^^ ^^,^^^^ ^napp to accom- 
stantly supported the Democratic candi- ^ ^^^. ^j^^ ^^^ ^^^ „^t ^t,,^, ,yith 
dates from Ti d.n down. Paschall wa.s a ^ ,,^,,.,,,,,,,^r He gave time and energy 
wonderfully ck-ar writer. There wis no ^^^,u,.^^,irnva movements. Tho (Miam- 
possible mistaking what he meant in an ^J ^^^ Comnioreo building, rrprc-.^^.m- 
editorial from his pen. ^ ^^^^^ ^^ ?2.u<JO.O0O. and now owned by 
Nathaniel Paschall ha.l .sonic pocul'.ar ^.-rd'ants' P^xcliangc. is tlio monu- 
traits. He was rugged, mcnlnlly and ^^^^^^^ ^^^ Goorge Knapp more than of any 
physically. His reoolUction of events and ^^^^^^, ^^^^^ „^jj„ ^yj,^,, ti,e movement Ian- 
dates was astonishing to his fellow-work- ^^i^^.j GeorKO Knapp Ciiitinued to pusli 
crs. Ho could not be porsuaderl. until his .j. ^^^^^j j^^ compelled actit.n. 
health b.'san to fail, to wear an overcoat ^.^^ cingle-handed campaign to bring to 
in winter. He could tell where on the fruition the Chamber of Connnerce was 
page to look for an article priaKMl monlhs ^^^^, ^^^^^ ^^^ George Knapp's public-spirited 
before. He did not use spectacles. For ^.ff„^.t„ i„ which he enlisted all of Tlie Uo- 
wetks at a time he -wrot" all of the j,u,,ii,.;„i's influence. Stale aid to railroads 
editorials, read, paragraplie.l and punctu- ^^.,^g .^ policy of llie paper. Tho Kads 
ated the corrospondence. msi.le all of the Xji-uli^t- was aided and encouraged. Tiio 
selections from the exch:in.:;es and r-.-ad g^ju^iiern Hotel was George Knapp's sug- 
tho proofs of his own articles." gestion at a time wlien St. J^uis was 
When tliis sturdy. mod«st oil man of lacking in lirst-class hotel accommoda- 
8t. Liouis journalism died, ih«j business tions. 

men of the? citv. many of whom had not j^^^^.^. ^\,^^. civil War St. I^uis suffered 

a speaking acpi ilntance with hiin. mot ^^^rh from Hic douljle county and city 

on 'chiUKe and paid tribute to him in government. The separation of llie city 

these words: fr<.>m tlie couniy and tlie framing of a new 

"In all that ti-nded to pr)in.)i,- tii • ■ Cliarter liy lhirle«ii freehoh'ers were pii.i.- 

growth and pr.i-=perity of his riUi«. , ,)sitions to which tlie Knapps coinniiite<l 

in all tlial tentled to <-iili.i;ht.!i aii-l eiv - „., i.,.,„ihli.-in Thev rriv*^ LI ,'ir i.erso.i il 

vate the ch:iractei- an<i pi,.niole ih..- ' ihc K« l'"l'M« an. llK > e:.ive U.« 11 pt 1 ^o.ni 

interests of its people, to inculcate ' innueiic*' to th<.' movenn nl. and in lli»' pir- 

learning, to sti'eni,^thcn tlic moral ana Ui.stent. tenacious way which wis cliarac- 
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teristic of them, they forced the move- 
ment through. The scheme of separation 
was a great innovation. St. L#ouls was 
then even mor3 conservative than now. 
That The Republican was able to bring 
about such a radical change in the form 
of government of the city Is one of the 
most notable evidences of the influence of 
the paper and of the Knapps. The C?ity 
Charter framed and adopted for St. IjouIs 
under the inspiration of The Republican 
was regarded for a generation as a model 
of municipal organization. 



To The Republican St. Louis owes 
the extinction of the lottery as a legal- 
ized institution. The present genera- | 
tion can hardly realize that there was ai 
time when the Legislature of Missouri 
granted lottery charters. The motive was 
to raise money for some public purpose. 
About 1831 the Legislature authorized a 
lottery to raise $10,000 toward the building 
of a hospital in St. Louis for the Sisters 
of Charity. The Commissioners provided 
for in the act sold the privilege of conduct- 
ing the lottery to James S. Thomas. 
Charges were made in the newspapers that 
the manaeement of this lottery meant 
great gains to the purchaser and compara- 
tiv-ely small revenue for the hospital. A 
committee was chosen to look into the 
methods Mr. Thomas proposed to adopt. 
On the committee were such well-known 
citizens as N. H. Ridgely, David H. Hill, 
Geo. K. McG.unnegle, D. Hough, Augustus 
Kerr, John P. Darby and Bernard Pratte 
Sr. They made an elaborate report, the 
conclusion of which was: 

*'Your committee then, after an at- 
tentive review of the subject, are of 
the opinion that the charge made 
agamst this scheme, that it affords 
the manager an opportunity of realiz- 
ing a great and unusual proportion of 
profit, is not sustained." 
Sentiment against the grant of lottery 
privileges by the Legislature grew so 
strong that tiie passage of such acts 
ceased. But lotteries continued to operate 
openly under old charters. The business 
was gradually consolidated into what was 
known as the Missouri State Lottery. This 
institution had many offices. Drawings 
were held regularly in a public hall. The 
winning numbers were advertised in St. 
Louis papers. 

The business was based on an old act of 
the Legislature authorizing a lottery to 
build a plank road from the town of New 
Franklin lo the Missouri River. New 
I'Vanklin was near Boonvllle. It had 
passed almost out of existence. The plank 
road, a considerable part of it, had slipped 
into the Missouri River. The Republican 



opened war on the Missouri State Lottery. 
It exposed the plank-road myth. It kept 
up the opposition until by legal and by 
legislative action the end came not only 
to the Missouri State Lottery but to all 
open lottery business in this State. The 
fight was not one of days or weeks, but 
of years. It required the making of pub- 
lic sentiment, for in 1871 not only lottery 
offices were conducted as openly as cigar 
stores are now, but faro and keno houses 
occupied the most prominent locations on 
Fourth street and were places of common 
resort. Perhaps there has not been in all 
the history of St. Louis a moral move- 
ment of such magnitude as this one The 
Republican inaugurated against lotteries 
and carried to successful issue. It led up 
to the great supplemental movement suc- 
cessfully conducted by Charles P. Johnson 
against gambling. 

The immediate occasion for The Repub- 
lican's movement against lotteries was the 
passage by the Legislature of a bill au- 
thorizing a lottery to build an opera house 
in St. Louis. This measure became a law. 
Offices were opened on Third street. 
Names of very respectable citizens were 
associated with the movement. The Re- 
publican had endeavored to defeat the leg- 
islation. Failing at Jefferson City, the 
paper opened war on the lottery principle; 
it showed how in practice these charters 
had been misapplied to enrich individuals; 
it never relaxed fighting until all lottery 
offices were closed. This moral reform 
was made effective at St Louis through 
The Republican's efforts several years be- 
fore the General Government at Washing- 
ton took up the movement and made It na- 
tional by barring all lottery business from 
the United States mails. 



Both Colonel George Knapp and Colonel 
John Knapp came well by their military 
titles. They were for the supremacy of 
this Government, not only in theory but 
In practice: not only in peace but In war. 
The year before he became part proprietor 
of The Republican, when he was 21 years 
of age, George Jlnapp entered the St. 
Louis Grays. He was one of the first St 
Louis officers who volunteered for service 
in the Mexican War. He went out as a 
Lieutenant in the St. Louis Legion and 
rose to the rank of Lieutenant Colonel 
after the return of the legion to St 
Louis. The legion was equipped largely 
from funds raised bj voluntary contribu- 
tions of St. Louis citizens and went to the 
front very early in the war. Soon after 
the beginning of the Civil War George 
Knapp recruited a military force in his 
newspaper office, called the Missouri Re« 
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publican Guard. This force he drilled and 
commanded, holding It in readiness for 
service if an attack was made on St. Louis, 
as was repeatedly threatened. 

John Knapp was in the military service 
of the State more tlian twenty-five years. 
He went to the Mexican War as a Cap- 
tain in the First Regiment of Missouri 
Volunteers. 

The militia company of which he was 
one of the Lieutenants had voted not to 
volunteer for service in the Mexican War. 
Thereupon Lieutenant Knapp organized a 
new company, the Boone Infantry. He 
was elected Captain, and immediately ten- 
dered this company for service in the 
war. 

He commanded the Fhrst Regiment 
of Missouri Militia in the Southwest 
expedition to the Kansas border in the 
winter of 186L He was in conmiand of this 
regiment when Camp Jackson was taken 
by General Loron on the HMh of May, 
186L Afterwards he was appointed Colonel 
of the EUghth Regiment of the E^irolled 
Missouri Militia, and later Colonel of the 
Thirteenth Provisional Regiment, and still 
later was an aid of Gtovemor Hall and 
went with the brigade of Missouri troops 
in pursuit of General Sterling Price when 
the Confederates made the raid in 1864. He 
continued in the service until after the 
Civil War. He was the best tactician in 
the volunteer service of his day. There 
never was any taint of disloyalty toward 
the General Government in The Missouri 
Republican or its proprietors and editors. 
From the militia companies composing 
the First Militia Regiment, *#f which 
John Knapp was the commanding officer 
when hostilities began, the Union Army 
received many officers. FOr Governor Gam- 
ble, who succeeded Claib Jackson when 
the latter left Jeflferaon City to Join the 



until a new location could be secured. 
The publishers felt that the time had 
come to move westward from Main street. 
They chose Third and Chestnut streets 
for the new building, which was of elab- 
orate and fireproof character, one of the 
most completely equipped newspaper of- 
fices in the country at the time. 

The temporary building on Chestnut near 
Main gave up the front portion to the 
business office. Through this was a pas- 
sageway to a room of large dimensions. 
The center of this editorial hall, for auch 
it might be called, was orcupled by a 
fountain, about which grew ferns and 
palms. In the pool turtles and small fish 
disported themselves. Around the sides of 
the room were arranged desks for the en- 
tire editorial and reportorial fcrce. then 
numbering about twenty persons. At the 
end of the editorial hall were the files of 
the dally papers. Near by were large 
tables, upon which the office boy heaped 
the exchanges. This editorial home of 
The Republican in 1870. and for a year 
or two following, was very different from 
the quarters usually provided for editorial 
and local n*affs. Sitting In hia chair near 
the doo7 William Hyde, then managing 
editor, could turn and address any mem- 
ber of the staff, from the writer of the 
leaders to the newest reporter. 



William Hyde's connection with the pa- 
per extended through a period of twenty- 
eight years. It began with the position of 
legislative correspondent at Jefferson 
City. Mr. Hyde was successively report- 
er, staff correspondent, city editor, as- 
sistant editor and managing editor. He 
was a man of splendid physique. When he 
was a reporter he knocked down a jmlice- 
man In a police station. In those early 
days he had a way of purposely mixing 



Confederacy, Colonel John Knapp worked ; metaphora and m^susinj: long words, 
out the plan of militia enrollment which ! which made the town laugh. With Wise, 



protected Missouri and which created a 
force to deal with guerrillas. 



Twice in the history of the paper the 
office of The Missouri Republican was de- 
stroyed by fire. The first time was in 1849, 
when the flames swept the business dis- 
trict of St. Louis and destroyed a number | sketches. He organized one of the strong- 



Mr. Hyde made a balloon voyage from 
St. Louis to northern New York, over the 
Great Lakes. The flight was the record 
for aerial achievement which remained 
unbroken nearly fifty years. 

When Mr. Hyde became the managing 
editor he ceased writing humorous 



. est newspaper staffs the journalism of the 
At United States had known up to that time. 



of steamboats at the Levee. 

The second visitation was in 1870. 
that Ume The Republican occupied a mam- ■ Mr. Hyde knew good newspaper work. He 
moth establishment, which did book and was a man of liberal education. He came 
job prinUng as well aa published the ' of Revolutionary stock His father was 
newspaper. The loss by the second fire a Connecticut man who became a mem- 
was $170,000. Upon the site, which was on ber of the faculty of Genesee College. His 
Chestnut street just west of Main street, mother was a Gregory, a highly accom- 
the proprietors built a low structure to plished member of a widely-known New 
house the publication and editorial offices • York family. William Hyde was educated 
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at McKendree College and at Transyl- 
vania University. 

For the writer of his leaders, the strong 
pen of the editorial page, Mr. Hyde se- 
lected Daniel M. Grissom, a product of a 
Kentucky farm and of Cumberland Uni- 
versity. Mr. Grissom was thirty-five 
years a St. Louis editor. He wrote In the 
straightforward, vigorous, lucid style, to 
which the readers of the paper had been 
accustomed in the years of A. B. Cham- 
bers and Nath-^.nlel Pascball. 

The literary standard of The Republi- 
can was committed to the care of Thom- 
as Dimmock. A native of Massachusetts, 
brought up In Alton, Mr. Dimmock studied 
at ShurtlefC. Alton, In the years before 
the Civil War, was famed throughout the 
Misssisslppl Valley as a place of literary 
culture.' The ShurtlefC community was a 
center of thought and authorship. Mr. 
Dimmock's literary tastes were developed 
where standards were high. After some 
years of editorial management of The Al- 
ton Democrat, Mr. Dimmock, following 
the Civil War, took the literary editorship 
of The Republican. His reviews and edi- 
torials along artistic and educational lines 
were features which drew the attention of 
thoughtful people everywhere to The Re- 
publican. 

A graceful writer of special articles for 
many years, beginning In 1871, was Clar- 
ence N. Howell, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. A man who served the 
paper well as city editor was Stanley Wa- 
terloo, the author, another University of 
Michigan man. 

Frank R, O'Neil came to The Republican 
under circumstances paralleling those of 
William Hyde. Both were from Belleville. 
Both were legislative correspondents of 
the paper at Springfield, lU. As Mr. Hyde's 
work attracted the favorable attention of 
Mr. Paschall, so did Mr. CNeil's work 
Impress Mr. Hyde twenty years later. Mr. 
O'Neil was reporter, city editor and man- 



aging editor, reaching the highest position 
in about the same number of years that 
Mr. Hyde did. 

William Fowler, an Englishman by birth, 
was for twenty-six years, until his death 
in 1870, foreman of the composing room 
of The Republican. He enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of having "worked at the case" 
with Horace Greeley. 

William Homes, a Presbyterian minis- 
ter for several years in St. Louis, gave 
up the pulpit to become an editorial writer 
on The Republican in 1856. In 1864 he trav- 
eled throuph California, Arizona and Mex- 
ico, wrlti^gp a series of very entertaining 
letters to The Republican. Ill health com- 
pelled him to give up newspaper work In 
1868. He ranked as one of the most schol- 
arly newspaper writers of his time. 

One of the notable members of The Re- 
publican staff in the early 'seventies was 
William H. Swift. The Republican, in the 
days of Mr. Paschall, had devoted con- 
siderable attention to the financial and 
commercial news. Mr. Swift, after hav- 
ing filled all of the positions from printer 
to managing editor on other^ St. Louis pa- 
pers, came to The Republican to take 
charge of the financial and commercial de- 
partment. He developed the importance 
of that department, which has ever since 
been a marked feature of the paper, Mr. 
Swift was a natural news gatherer. He 
did more than collect facts. He received 
Impressions of causes as well as of ef- 
fects. His mind was analytical. Every 
day after going upon 'change and making 
a round of the banks, Mr. Swift came 
Irto the editorial hall of The Republican 
and told in a few words the business news 
of the day. The others, the editor, Mr. 
Hyde, the writer of leaders, Mr. Gris- 
som, the city editor, Mr. MacAdam, lis- 
tened to Mr. Swift with more than ordi- 
nary respect. The commercial editor's sug- 
gestions led to frequent assignments for 
the local reporters. 



LAST QUARTER— 1883=1908. 



Strong Editorial Staffs a Feature of Papers Development — 
News Beats Which Have Startled Public and Rivals. 



IN the history of American journalism 
there is no parallel to what is true 
of the proprietary interests in The St. 
Louis Republic. Nathaniel Paschall 
entered the office of the paper when It was 
four years old, a little weekly. George 
Knapp entered upon his apprenticeship a 
few years later. Nathaniel Paschall be- 
came part proprietor of the paper nearly 



ninety years ago and over seventy years 
ago George Knapp obtained an interest. 
More than half a century the proprietary 
control of the paper has been in the Knapp 
and Paschall families. Since 1823 a Knapp 
or a Paschall has been at the head of 
either the editorial or the business de- 
partment, or of both. 
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with the exception of the two years, or 
somewhat less than two years, from 1820 
to 1822, when The Missrourl Gazette was 
In the possession of James Cummins, there 
has been at no time a radical change In 
ownersJiip. Interests have changed hands; 
new blood has been brought into the or- 
ganization, but the virile character, the 
traditions which made the paper enduring, 
the policies which gave it vitality when 
80 many other newspaper enterprises 
failed, have remained with it from the 
foundation to the end of its centurj'. 

It has happened to no other American 
newspaper that the ownership and con- 
duct in the span of a century have been 
In so few hands. The names of Charless. 
Paschall and Knapp make an unbroken 
chain of continuity from the beginning in 
1808 to the century's close In I'JOS. As a 
matter of mere business permanency The 
Republic is notable among the mercantile 
institutions of the country, since tlie con- 
trolling ownership and active management 
rest at the end of a hundred years in the 
hands of direct or collateral descendants 
of men who had their training under and 
became partners of either the founder or 
his son. The paper was but four years 
old when Nathaniel Paschall entered its 
service, and a grandson is to-day, ninety- 
six years later, one of the owners and 
managers. Among them, too, is a nephew 
of George Knapp, wlio came to the paper 
fifteen years after Paschall and eighty- 
one years ago. 

Beginning under the founiler, Paschall 
became the ^Dartner of the foundor's son 
and was an active member of the paper's 
staff for forty-soven years. Starting un- 
der the youn5?r Cliarless and the asso- 
ciate of Paschall. (Tef)rge Knapp. whose 
connection continued uninterruptedly for 
fifty-six years, formed partnersliip rela- 
tions with both C'harless and Pascliall. 
Natlianiel Pasciiall and Cleoij::.) Knapp 
worked side '^y tide for thirty-two years, 
and with tlieni as associate for more tl:an 
a tliird of that time was Jolm Knaj)p, 
wliose connection covered altogether a 
period of thirty-four years. Ills son, now 
and for more than twenty years licad of 
tlie concern, has liinis.'lf begun his forty- 
second year of service. 

The editor to-day is Cliarles W. Knapp; 
the head of tlie business office is a 
Paschall— WaltiM- B. (\irr. 

In May. 1S88, Charles H. Jonps, of Jack- 
sonville, t^a.. purchased an interest in 
The St. Louis Republic. That year the 
name of the paper underwent change from 
Missouri Republican to St. Louis Republic. 
Colonel Jones held the editoraliip of the 



paper five j'ears, under a contract, and 
retired. During the period Charles W. 
Knapp was the publisher. Upon the re- 
tirement of Colonel Jones. Mr. Knapp be- 
came the editor-in-chief, a position he has 
held for fifteen years. 



Upon the last quarter of Its first cen- 
tury, Tha Republic entered with one of 
the strongest organizations of editors, 
special writers, correspondents and re- 
porters the history of St. Louis Journal- 
ism had known. The roster as it was in 
the latter part of 1S83 is an interesting 
reminder of the men who made the paper 
twenty-five years ago: 

President and Publisher— John Knapp. 

Bditor-in-Chief and Managing Editor— 
William Hyde. 

Biitorial Writers— James H. R. Cundlff, 
Thomas Dimmock, Daniel M. Grissom, 
Charles W. Knapp. 

City Editor— William A. Kelsoe. 

Commercial Editor— Joseph Kelley. 

Telegraph Editor— Henry B. Wandell. 

River Editor— Shepard W. Knapp. 

News Editor- Clarence N. Howell. 

Dramatic Editor— Thomas E. Garrett. 

Musical Editor— A. R. Rivet. 

EJditor of Weekly Republican— Chirles 
W. Knapp. 

Staff Correspondents— Edwin Fleming, 
Washington; J. C. Hendrix. New York; 
A. S. Vogdes, Jefferson City; Ed L. Mer- 
dtt. Springfield. 111., togither with 460 cor- 
respondents in the Western, Southern and 
Middle States. 

Special Writers— Annie R. Noxon. Julia 
M. Bennett. Fannie Isabel'.e Sherrick, 
Joj5enhino William.-', Adelo Stevens Cody, 
•'Acanthus" and others. 

Reporters— Frank R. O'Neil. John G. 
Dill, William Fayel. Thomas M. Knapp, 
Henry R. Cimpbell, John Fay. Jolm W. 
Kearney, William M. Reedy, Alex R. 
Webb and Gr.aham Young. 

Foreman Composing Room— Richard 
Sittig. 

Number of men employed, eighty-eight. 

Foreman Pressroom— Murdoch Birnie. 

Number of mo^n employed (Including 
stereotypers). eighteen. 

Presses used— Hoe and Walter web per- 
fecting. 

The Knapps and the Paschalls never 
forgot the days of small beginnings. 
Whenever anniversaries or other occa- 
r^ions suggested reminiscences, all honor 
^as given in print to Joseph Charless and 
his son Edward Charless. The recollec- 
ticn went bi^yond words. There Is of re- 
cord in the minutes of the directors of 
the paper an incident which does honor 
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to the newspaper profeRsion. The direct- 
ors in 1882 were George Knapp^ John 
Knapp and Henry G. PJSchaU. the last- 
named a son of Nathaniel PasrjhalL At a 
meeting of the board on the ^\ ot Janu- 
ary a resolution was adopl*^d conferring 
upon the only surviving represerttative of 
Edward Charless an annuity* The ietLer, 
as it appears upon tha minutes of ttie 
board, is well worth printing, it tireatbeti 
the old-fashioned, del!ssts fioiirtCBy which 
characterized The Rppubllc'a manag(?menL: 

"Dear RespecteLl Madam: Wishing 
you a happy New Year, we take pleas- 
ure in communi iititig tlie following 
preamble and res^uluLion, wbic&* with 
the cordial appreciation ot the stock- 
holders of the corporation of Publish- 
ers: George Knapp & Co., have tiefen 
adopted : 

"Whereas, Mrs. Jane L.. Hoffman is 
the only survivine represetilativa of 
the noble and worthy Edward W. 
Charless, the founder, over sixty y^ra 
ago, of The Missouri RepubUcan* he 
thd successor of tiia father, Joseph 
Charless, who, beehinlng in vm, pub- 
lished the paper under the name of 
Louisiana Gazetter ahd Missouri Ga^* 
ette, 

"Resolved, That an annuity of 1200, 
payable quarterly in advance, from the 
1st of January, 18S2. be and Is hereby 
appropriated to the use of Mrs. Jane 
L. Hoffman during her natural life. 

"With the kindest wishes for your 
continued good health and cheerful, 
genial disposition, and hoping your life 
may long be spared, we are devotedly, 
your friends." 

The Charless interest in the paper had 
ended forty-flve years before' the date of 
this thoughtful action of the board. 

Mrs. Hoffman was deeply touched. 

"I accept your generous gift," she 
wrote, "in the spirit in which it was 
offered, and, reciprocating all the kind 
and cordial expressions contained in 
your letter, tender to each member of 
your Board of Directors, and to all 
connected with your great enterprise, 
my most sincere thanks and warmest 
wishes for your future prosperity an4 
•success." 

George Knapp died in 1883, as the paper 
was entering upon the fourth quarter of 
its century. From apprentice to presi- 
dent, his continuous connection with the 
paper was nearly sixty years, a span not 
equaled by any other person in the news- 
paper business of St. Louis. 

The public spirit of the paper has not 
stopped with the use of the columns in 
support of the movements to benefit St. 
Louis. The Knapps early committed the 
owners of The Republican to liberal sub- 
scriptions whenever funds for public or 
semlpublic purposes were to be raised. 
After George Knapp's death the policy 
was continued. When the Missouri Pa- 
cific, the first railroad west of the Missis- 
sippi, was started, in the early 'fifties, a 



large buiq was subaoribed by prominent 
citizens and organizations. The Missouri 
I Republican was among the leading sub- 
; acvibersi. Over 1500,000 is the aggregate of 
f the aubscdptions made to various local 
I movements by the paper under the contin- 
,: wed policy of the Knapps and Paschalls. 



The attitude of Tha Republic toward 
other newspapers, even when personal 
journalism prompted vicious atacks upon 
tt, is well illustrated by a paragraph in 
the editorial review of the first half cen- 
tury. On the l^th of July, 1858, the editor, 
pr^aumably Nathaniel Paschall, wrote: 

'*Slnce the establishment of The Re- 
publican, mai>y journals have come into 
exisit^nce, sprung upon the arena to 
dispute with it the prize of champion- 
ship and public patrojiage, but after a 
short display of futile efforts have re- 
tired from the lists and sunk into 
Oblivion. We could mention more than 
twenty papers which have come into, 
being, and have sickened and died from 
the want of support which a discrim- 
inating public ever accords to a merited 
Journal! but the revelation will neither 
profit us nor our jeaders, and we 
would not probe wounds of disappoint- 
ment which have probably nearly 
healed and cicatrised." 

"The faithful and reliable organ of every 
class of business" was the way Nathaniel 
Paschall once described The Republic. 
From the beginning, every editor of the 
paper has avoided the danger of specializ- 
ing. He has neglected no class of readers. 
He has not allowed one class of news to 
overshadow others. He has preserved the 
news perspective. He has looked beyond 
his regular staff for features. When any 
professional or business man pr woman of 
St. Louis had something to write and 
knew how to write it, the columns of The 
Republic were open. 

"To diversify scenes," said Joseph Char- 
less in his prospectus in the early summer 
of 1808^ "we shall glean whatever may be 
most instructive and amusing in the belles 
lettres, with historical and poetical ex- 
tracts. Men of genius are invited to send 
their productions to The Gazette." 



In its century The Republic has sup- 
plied, probably, more material than any 
other American daily newspaper for books. 
This bookmaking began with the "Views 
of Louisiana," which Brackenridge wrote 
for Charleses before The Gazette was four 
years old. The letters were collected and 
published in a volume at the personal re- 
quest of Thomas Jefferson. When Captain 
Hiram Martiil Chittenden, of the United 
States Army, a few years ago, assembled 
the material for his exhaustive three vol- 
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umeA on the American fur trade, he went 
through the file of The Qasette and The 
Repuhlfcan from 1808 to ISSOi 

"It abounds," he said, "in valuable data 
and Is the sole authority upon many ob- 
scure points." 

John Hogan wrote his carefully consid- 
ered "Thoughts on St. Liouls" for The 
Republican. The newspaper articles made 
such an impression upon the community 
that they were published in book form. His 
appred^Ive fellow-cltlzens bestowed upon 
Mr. Hogan a set of silver plate In recog- 
nition of the value of his suggestlonsi. The 
charming "ReccUectlons" of John F. Dar- 
by first appeared In The Republican. Au- 
thorship came as a demand upon Major 
John li Edwards after some of his won- 
derfully graphic deEcrlptlons of Civil-War 
episodes had been printed as special arti- 
cles when he was an editorial writer on 
The Republican. Theophlle Papln's letters 
from Europe in the early 'eighties attract- 
ed wide interest. Readers found It difficult 
to believe that the writer waa a busi- 
ness man who had followed the prosaic 
life of an operator in real estate. 



The first staff correspondent of a St. 
Louis newspaper was Henry M. Brack- 
enrldge. He wrote for The rjazotte de- 
scriptive letters* a«! ho traveled from Ste- 
Genevieve to St. Lnuis and up the Mi.s- 
souri. Thomas Jofforson saw two or three 
of the articles which were copied from 
The Gazette into E.istern papers. He sent 
for the series. Subsequently he uri:fcd the 
publication of Ih.-n in bftok form, com- 
mending them lii.ufhly fi.-r th«? inforinjilion 
they contained about the new Tirritory 
the United Siatos had uc'iuirod from 
Spain. Tlie result of Mr. Jefforson's in- 
terest was the piiblication of "VioWri of 
Louisiana." Brackenridge was taken uj) 
by the Govornmont at Washiiij^lon. iiis 
talent for investigation and for present- 
ing conclusions was utilized. Tlie Gov- 
ernment sent Brackonridi^e to South 
America on a diplomatic missinn. \Vhen 
the report and tlic rcconunondations were 
laid before the administration at Wash- 
ington the declaration of the Monroe 
Doctrine followed. That policy had Its 
prompting in the findings of Bracken- 
ridge, who had made his firtl impression 
on the public by liis new.'^papcr work in 
St. I-tTHiis. 

The occasional '•<)rrcspt>ndeiit has ena- 
bled 'J'lio Bepublii- to score rcpeattdly in 
news competition. In ISSG tlie i):iper star- 
tUd not only this country, but the Old 
World, with the announcement that the 



Panama Canal scheme had collapsed. At 
the same time were exposed the scan- 
dalous practices of officials connected with 
the canal company. The exposure was 
made in complete and convincing form; 
there was no surmise, no Indefinite hint- 
ing. The facts were given In a straight- 
: foirward, businesslike style. The occaslon- 
j al correspondent who did the business 
world a service was Leonard Matthews. 
I Mr. Matthews had years before retired, 
from business in St. Louis. He was trav- 
; ellng abroad. His brother was In com- 
; mand of the Brooklyn, and was cruising 
; In the Caribbean Sea to stop filibusters 
I inicndinor disturbance to Honduras. I^on- 
I urd Matthews was a guest of his brother 
■ on the Brooklyn. He discovered the dis- 
j giacefully ruinous conditions prevailing on 
, the Isthmus, wrote an account of them 
, and sent it to The Republic. The article 
appeared in March, 1886. 
When the historians a few years ago 
: began a search for the origin of the name 
"Oregon" they found In The Missouri Re- 
publican what Is said to be the earliest 
explanation. In 1825 there appeared in 
The Republican a communication signed 
! "A Subscriber," which stated that Ore- 
gon was derived from the Spanish word 
"cregcno," a plant found. in profusion on 
i the fcar.ks of tlie Columbia. Then ensued 
a newspaper controversy. Some one of the 
talented contributors who helped to make 
The Republican inloresting and famous in 
those days wrote an answer to "Sub- 
scriber" and signed it "I'alrick." He ac- 
cused Subscriber of "robbing"' Oregon of 
the bc.-rt pait of its name, which, he said, 
was really Teague O'llegan, given in 
honor of a well-knuwn family in Ireland. 
Captain Bonne vilU;, the v^t. I^uis explor- 
er, held to the correctness of tlie first 
explanation, and said that Spanish ore- 
gaiio was the s:ij;o brush whicli covered 
iiiuch of Oregon. 

J>urii:K .several peiioils in its century of 
existence 'J"l-e iiepublic has issued with 
juiecoss, to meet ciicunisiances, evening 
L>.liti«.ns. In the spring of 1S19, when there 
R-as extraordinary interest In river news, 
announctMiient was made that "on Mon- 
day cveninj; and thereafter, so long as 
the river remains open," an evening Re- 
publican would I e issued. In March, 1851, 
an ( vtnlii.^ edition was brcught out dur- 
ing H f i;:ivi«ati<'n s<>asini "in time for 
ih<- fiaclvrfs and lUher l.oats leaving f<jr 
lb.- I I 'pi 1- MTi'l lowei- riv< r." 

llruiiiT ux'j: in .I-ly. 1>^"1, a fe.v day.«? after 
the I battle (f iUili linn, an evening Repub- 
lican was pulilished to supply tlie demands 
for war news. The Evening Republican 
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was published again from October, 1874, 
to March, 1877. It was one of the hand- 
somest papers, typographically, St. Louis 
has known. A notable feature was a daily 
special article of local character written 
by Clarence N. Howell. 



A m£\rked quality in The Republic's or- 
ganization haa been esprit du corps. The 
spirit of harmony and co-operation which 
■ prompted the proprietors to stand togeth- 
er at all times, away back in the partner-, 
ship of Charless & Paschall. has charac- 
terized their editorial and business staffa 
The newspaper team work has been 
notable in the history of journalism. 

John Knapp established a practice which 
kept the proprietors In close touch with the 
writers on the paper. Farley, the assist- 
ant foreman of the composing room, 
knew the handwriting of every man on 
the staff. After the paper had gone to 
press he penciled above each article, edi- 
torial, local and special, the name of the 
writer. The paper thus marked was upon 
the desk of Colonel Knapp when he 
reached the office in the morning. It was 
consulted in no hasty or perfunctory man- 
ner. The Knapps made it their business to 
know the kind of work every member of 
the staff was doing. They gave credit 
where it was due. Their first inclination, 
in every controversy which arose over 
publications, was to stand by the writer. 
Unless it could be shown that the editor 
or the reporter was clearly in the wrong, 
the proprietors sustained him. This policy 
had not a little to do with the spirit 
which held the staff in harmonious rela- 
tions. 



The publication of a Sunday edition, 
which began in 1848, was more than a lo- 
cal innovation. Many of the larger news- 
papers in the Eastern cities adhered to 
the six times a week for twenty years and 
more after The Missouri Republican b§- 
gan to print a paper every day in the 
year. The first Sunday Republican was 
distributed with the compliments of the 
publishers. In the beginning, The Sundav 
Republican introduced literary features 
and humorous sketches and gave place to 
correspondence. It aimed to supply "light 
reading." But in respect to size of sheet 
and amount of advertising it did not differ 
much from the week-day issue. 

Gradually the Sunday edition grew. 
More and more features were added to 
make it attractive. For many years the 
bright "M. H. B." letters from New York 
in The Sunday Republican formed a dis- 
tinctive attraction. No other paper re- 



ceived these letters. It was characteristic 
of The Republican to insist upon exclusive- 
ness. When the Sunday papers developed 
into great advertising carriers, it became 
necessary to print many pages of reading 
matter. The syndicating of stories and 
letters and special articles broke in upon 
The Republic's long-maintained policy. 
But this paper was one of the first to 
break away from the syndicates and to get 
back to reading matter for the most part 
prepared by its own writers. 



One of the most notable achievements 
of The Republic in a national way was 
its aggressjve couise toward the Pacific 
railroads. The campaign which this paper 
carried on single-handed for some time 
began in 1894. The failure of the Union 
and Central Pacific to keep the contracts 
with the Government was exposed. The 
liability of the stockholders under the Cal- 
ifornia law was shown. Exposure was fol- 
lowed by action. Suits were instituted by 
the Government against the Central Pa- 
cific stockholders. The proposed surren- 
der of the Government's interests in the 
roads under the intended renewal of the 
bonds was averted. Three years later The 
Republic renewed the fighting, when it ap- 
peared that the Union Pacific was to be 
sold at foreclosure upon a guaranteed bid 
far below the Government's claim. The 
Republic led other papers in the protest 
until the Grovernment took steps to post- 
pone the sale. Then the guaranteed bid 
was raised to the full amount of the Gov- 
ernment's claim. The application for post- 
ponement was withdrawn. The Govern- 
ment gained more than $10,000,000 as the 
result of this agitation. 

In the Civic League movement which re- 
sulted in the present satisfactory school- 
board law, The Republic Initiated the 
fighting. In 1896 this paper began an ex- 
posure of the old School-Board practices. 
It showed that the educational mterests 
of the city were being sacrificed to en- 
rich a coterie of contractors. It revealed 
the shameless use of positions on the 
School Board to coerce teachers into pat- 
ronizing certain stores. The campaign was 
carried on vigorously until public senti- 
ment was thoroughly aroused. When the 
reform measure was carried to Jefferson 
City it encountered a strong lobby. There 
was a short, sharp fight, led by The Re- 
public. The bill was passed, bringing the 
School Beard under the general-election 
law of the State. 

Ill 18.07 The Republic sent two news ex- 
peditions to describe the scenes of the 
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floods In the Lower Mississippi country 
during March and Aprii. 

That »ame year the paper raised the 
funds which enabled tlie Fresh Air Mis- 
slun to sond eleven steamboat-loads of 
mothers and children out on the river 
for the hot days of July and August. 



With the record The Republic had 
made for availing itself of extraordinary 
facilities in news gathering, it was to be 
expected that 'he |>ai>er vvuuld be fore- 
most in utilizing the telegraph. The Re- 
public was one of the first papers in the 
United States to adopt a leased wire from 
St. Ijouis to New York by way of Wash- 
ington. It secured advantage of tJiIs 
eqyll^mejit laev^ral yeary before any other 
St. Li^uis newspaper wa» served from 

, Us bureaus in WashingLOn and New York 
directly over its own wire to the St. Louis 
office. 

The Republic was one of the first news- 
papers in the United States to adeipt the 
stereotyping process which led to the 
marvelous n«iW.spapor development of the 
last half century. Some of the encyclo- 
pe<31aa atiu^^ hat stereotyping was not in- 
troduced into Ihe newspaper business until 
about 1861. Tlie Republic used it at least 
a year earlier. It began stereotyping in 
1860. 

The Republic was the first paper west of 
the Mis.sissippi to apply sn^am power to 
newspaper printing presses. 



City and In other parts of Alaska have 
numbered half a score, among them 
Joiqu'n Miller, the Poet of the Sierras. 



Always strong in its local department, 
Tlh- IleiJublic has had a remarkable pro- 
cession of city editors. David H. Ma,c- 
Adam, a Scotchman of no little literary 
ability, the father of the present Wash- 
ington correspondent, was followed by 
George Brown, John McGaffey, John G. 
Dill, Stanley Waterloo^ Ctarence N. How- 
ell. Frank Stone, Charles A. Taylor. Prank 
R. O'Neil, W. A. Kelsoe, -Robert M. Yost, 
M. J. Lowenstein, Harry B. Wandeli, 
Dent G. Robert, D. J. McAullffe. 

i'or almost a lifetime Thomas B, Gar- 
rett maintained a standard for dramatic 
criticism In The Republic which was of 
more than local note. He discovered and 
brought to public notice tne genius of 

A ^jenoral utility man of The Republic 
staff for many years was the Reverend 
James A. Da^-u.-*. Ho seemed to have no 
specialty. He could write intelligently and 
readably on almost any topic suggested 
to him. The fact was Dacus had been 
an omnivorous reader, with a marvelous 
nemory. Dacus wa.s "the walking ency- 
clopedia" of the paper. 



Th3 organization of ^he Western As- 
sociated Press and of its successor. The 
AKSorlated Press, vastly increased tlie 
facilities for news gathering. The Reub- 
lic, however, did not rest with these 
facilities. It maintained speciMl cone- 
spondents in its own great field of the 
Southwest and at the .sanu." time pDsscasrd 
itself of the benefits of an interelian^e 
of news through alliances in New York. 
For many years it hna ha.l access to all 
of the news supplied to Tlie New York 
Herald. 

The readers of to-day are familiar with 
what The R(>public achieved in the news 
presentation of the struggle between th<.' 
Greeks and tlie Turkish Knipiro. The pres- 
ent readers are al«o familiar with tlie 
perfection of the nc-ws serviee Uuriiig llio 
war with Spain. 

When thc^ att'-nlinn of the country was 
drawn to ihe gold discoveries in Alaska, 
The Republic was the first paper east of 
the Rocky Mountains to enter upon a 
news campaign witli the gold sei-kers. Its 
corrcsi>ondcnts on the Yukon, at Dawson 



A school of metropolitan journalism The 
RepuH c has been to many young men. 
Its tTrfduiUt'^ are to be found In news- 
paper I'osition.s of prominence jn all parts 
ot the country. Donald Q. Fitzm^iurice, 
whoie Scotch .satiro JUimina.te» the edi- 
torial page of The Globe-Democrat, won 
his spurs on The R<*publip. IJkc Dim- 
niock, lie came from the literary atmos- 
phere of Alton, where he had edited a 
paper and had been The Ptepubilc^s sub- 
urban corresp(;ndent. To FlUmaurleo 
there is good humor in everything. As a 
boy l:c saw th(! lights of local politics in 
Cincinnati, where hi.s father was a man 
of active infiuencc, a member of the Ohio 
Legislature. Fitzniaurice was an editorial 
writer on The Jlepublic for .several years, 
but the work which nuuh'. liim famous as 
:i JiewsprLjfcr writer wa.s his corrt?3pond~ 
enco on the opening of Oklahoma and on 
other notable events in the Southwest. 

Jt is a singular fact that editorial 
strength for thn'e other St. Louis news- 
I)K.pers was supplied from The Republic. 
G«:orj;e S. Johns, the editor of The Post- 
Dlspat«:li, went from The Rei)ubllc. When 
John Schroers and Edward L. Preetorius 
started Tl:f St. Louis Times they drew 
on The Jtepublir for their chief editorial 
wilter— I lonn-r JJassford. 
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A native product of St. Louis and a 
graduate of The Republic school of jour- 
nalism who has won a national position, is 
Dent G. Robert, at the head of The San 
Francisco Bxaminer. Robert Morris Yost, 
the Los Angeles editor, was at one time 
city editor of Tlie Republic; so also was 
Major J. Lowenstein, now a newspaper 
n.anager in New York City. Joseph A. 
Graham, nov/ u managing editor in Phila- 
delphia., held the same position on The 
Republic for ten years following the re- 
tirement of Charles H. Jones. 

When The Republic calls the long roll 
of its alumni, William Marion Reedy 
looms in the front rank. He was "Billy," 
the kid of The Republic local force— a 
slender, laughing-eyed Irish lad. The 
newspaper life lured him early. It taught 
him. Reedy's lessons were the local as- 
signments. His professors were O'Neil 
and Howell. His standard of literary ex- 
pression was Dimmock. The president of 
his college was William Hyde. 

W. F. Saunders, the secretary and man- 
ager of the Business Men's League, was 
a Republic reporter twenty-odd years ago. 



Old newspaper men recall vividly the 
day when first the skirts of the news- 
paper woman swept the bare floor of the 
city editor's room. It was a great innova- 
tion that introduced into the profession 
the refining influence of woman. It 
seemed to mean that the staff must learn 
to sustain the physical effort of writing 
without shedding coats. From the day the 
pen woman entered the newspaper field 
the old order of things was changed. Co- 
editing or co-reporting, call it what you 
will, the newspaper woman set the pace 
In many kinds of newspaper work. She 
did not like to write about crime, socio- 
logically. If she was sent to report a 
trial, she told how the defendant was 
dressed, what mannerisms distinguished 
the learned counsel. She passed by the 
evidence as of little, or at least minor, 
consequence, but she wrote what people 
liked to read, and they asked for more. 

The newspaper woman in St. Louis made 
her debut through The St. Louis Republic. 
She was Mrs. Inez Stone. Her work was 
not confined to society news. She was 
ready to undertake any assignment. She" 
was the pioneer of two score, or more, of 
newspaper women who have added ma- 
terially to the credit of St. Louis journal- 
ism. There weTe women who did literary 
work, who were occasional contributors, 
before Mrs. Stone, but she was the first 
woman reporter and she was a good one. 



The St. Louis Republic was amongr the 
first newspapers in the country to make 
a feature of illustrations. It was the 
first St. Louis newspaper to use half-tone 
cuts. Four men who have made reputa- 
tions in art or authorship, graduated from 
The Republic's art department. They were 
but little more than beginners when they 
became members of The Republic staff. 
H. R. II. Heal on, wIjo went from St. I^ui-j 
to ChicMj40» was one of the talented 
quartet. Paul Connoyer, the widely known 
artist, was another. Augustus Thomas, the 
playwright, was the third member. A. 
Russell, whose striking color pictures 
make the front-page feature of The Globe- 
Democrat Magazine section, was longer, 
perhaps with The Republic than Heaton, 
Connoyer or Thomas. 



The St. Louis Republic closes the cen- 
tury with the largest staff in its history. 
In the division into departments, in the 
distribution of duties, is ahown the evolu- 
tion of metropolitan journalism. The pres- 
ent staff is given herewith: 

President and E3di tor— Charles W. Knapp. 

Editorial Writers— W. V. Byars and J. 
R. Truehart. 

General Manager— Henry N. Gary. 

Business Manager— Walter B. Carr. 

Advertising Manager— Fred C. Veon. 

Foreign Advertising Representatives— I. 
S. Wallis, Chicago. Wallace G. Brooke, 
New York. Milt Barrens, Kansas City. 

Chief Accountant— W. O. Sommerfleld. 

Circulation Manager, Daily and Sunday 
Editions— E. R. Sterbenz. 

Circulation Manager, Twice-a-Week Re- 
public and Farm Progress— Charles R. 
Ketchum. 
. Managing Editor— Daniel J. McAuliffe. 

Night Editor- Henry F. Woods. 

TelEgraph Editor— Harry N. Norman. 

City Editor— William V. Brumby. 

Night City Editor— Edward D. Logan. 

Financial and Railroad Editor— Joseph 
N. Fining. 

Commercial Editor— J. Vion Papin. 

Society Editof— Miss Harriet E. Pullis. 

Real Estate and Insurance Editor— J. E. 
Tiedeman. 

Copy Editors— C. G. Ross, Robert Clark 
Jr., J. C. La Hines, J. L. Edwards, Homer 
T. Ashbaugh, M. E. Cubbon and L. K. 
Weber. 

Reporters— William F. Smith, T. J. 
Masterson. Sam Hellman, Burr Price, R. 
W. Denny, Frank Cleary, W. E. Babb, 
John N. Beffel, Ida B. Cole, Kathryn 
Heard, Charles Franke, A. W. Jones Jr., 
John D. McAdams, June M. Rhoades, J. 
W. Cassidy, C. H. Spillman, S. X. Weld- 
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ner, H. B. Stephens, F. D. Fogle, R J. 
Rellly and P. M. Powers. 

Staff Correspondent— W. J. Cochran. 

Bureaus— D. Hastings Mac Adam, chief; 
P. W. Steckman, assistant, at Washing- 
ton. John P. Regan, chief, at New York. 
Charles B. Oldham, chief, at Jefferson ment— Clyde Nevellng. 
City. Foreman Composing Room— Henry 

Special Features Department-Roslyn D. Boecke. Number of men, seventy. 
Whytock. T. O. Warfleld. Foreman of Pressroom— Charles Schall. 

Sport Department-J. B. Sheridan, E. V- Number of men. including stereotypers. 31. 



Art Department— G. T. Coleman, man- 
ager; H. EI. Ramsey, El McBride, Paul 
Van Tuyl, John Steck. 

Staff Photographers— A. A. Coult. 
George Steck. 

Foreman of Photo-Engraving Depart- 



Parrlsh, R. J. Collins. 

Dramatic Eiitor— Alfred Head. 

Editor Twice -a- Week Republic— W. 
Button. 



Superintendent of Mechanical Depart- 
ment—Oscar Boecke. 

Foreman Mailroom— C. J. Stroh. Num- 
ber of men employed: Regulars, fifteen; 
Saturday extras, twenty. 
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U \\k\s. ill :i building of this lypi' that Tlio Jlcimltlic was established. 
The Ihst olliee of Tiie Missouri (Gazette (as Tlie ilepiiblic was called in 
1«08) was on tlie ea*<( side of Main street, l»etweeii Elm and Myrtle. It 
oeciipied one ro<iin, the nc^rtii end, of a lionse of posts. Tiiis was the bouse 
of Koul>idou\, one of tlie pioneer settlers. It had ])een built sonic years 
and shoAved the Avear of the seasons Avhen Joseiih Cliarless took one i*ooni 
for the piinting otliee. "Wlien The Gazette 1)egan to pi*osper, two rooms were 
occupied, in one of Avliich Jacob Hinkle, who did the typesetting and press 
work, lived with his family. 
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